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JUST PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 


Eight Studies in Justice 


by JACK SMITH-HUGHES 
Mr. Smith-Hughes of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
was first introduced by Cassell last year with Unfair Comment 
upon some Victorian Murder Trials. His new book contains 
none of the usual infamous ingredients which have been 
constantly written up, but discusses and dissects new mysteries 
in the bizarre course of justice covering murder trials ranging 
from the years 1743-1934. The crimes are a gruesomely mixed bag, 
240 pp., Demy 8vo., 6 pp. plates, half-tone frontis. 15/- net. 





Beyond the Dictionary in Spanish 


by A. BRYSON GERRARD 
and JOSE DE HERAS HERAS 


A handbook of colloquial usage which aims at bridging the gap 
between the written word as acquired from grammar books and 
dictionaries and the living speech as spoken by the native. It is 
not a word and phrase book. It concentrates its attention on 
words anyone is likely to need every day and many times a day 
in conversation and shows the manner and variety of ways in which 
each word is currently used. 160 pp., Sm. Crown 8vo., 8/6 net, 


A World Treasury of Proverbs 


| edited by HENRY DAVIDOFF 


This reference work contains more than 15,500 proverbs 
drawn from 25 languages, each one traced to its source and 
attributed to its national origin and to its author, if known, 
The proverbs are alphabetically arranged and indexed by subject. 
This is a book of endless discoveries and of sheer delight in the 
familiar and the unfamiliar. 512 pp., Sm. Demy 8vo., 21/- net. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE agreement between Moscow and the East German 

Government is not mere electioneering; it is not a 

minor palliative; it is a major declaration of Soviet 

policy. For the concessions that have been thrust 
upon Herr Grotewohl by M. Malenkov are no cold war 
phantoms but a real contribution to the economic health and 
wealth of East Germany. They are different in kind from any 
concessions that have preceded them in either Germany or 
Austria. The decision to end reparations, to return the remain- 
ing East German firms in Russian possession, to cut occupation 
costs, and to increase Russian exports to East Germany, is in 
fact a decision to hand over to Herr Grotewohl the larger part 
of East Germany’s industrial production at Russia’s expense. 
This, then, is Russia’s answer to June 17th; it may even be 
an answer to problems of longer standing, of which June 17th 
was merely one expression. For it is the recognition of some- 
thing that Stalin ignored altogether—that there is a human 
limitation to the extent to which physical resources can be 
exploited. Neither Moscow nor the satellite Communist 
Parties can afford to prolong a situation in which fear of the 
Soviet Army is the only guarantee of law, order and co-opera- 
tion. Therefore, the puppet government of East Germany must 
become a little more than a puppet. It must be allowed to 
engage at least the self-interest, if not the affection, of the 
people it governs, even at some cost to Russia’s development 
plans. 

Somewhere lurking in the Grotewohl-Malenkov agreement 
there may lie a leading clue to the post-Stalin policy for 
Europe. The old policy of get-strong-quick at all costs seems 
to have been abandoned. The new policy is to buy 
time, with some kind of a détente—which does not, for the 
moment at least, appear to include any major retreat in 
Europe—in order to get strong slowly. This will enable 
Moscow to spare some of its resources for the consumer market 
in Russia itself (hence Malenkov’s budget) and for winning 
Over not merely the satellite peoples but also their neighbours. 
Peace will be used to confuse them and prosperity to lure 
them (hence Herr Grotewohl’s pious statement that the 
economic and financial relief he had received was the best 





proof of Russia’s determination to achieve a settlement of the 
German problem.) It is a shrewd move and it may yet succeed. 
On the other hand, it may not. 


Industrial Guerillas 


In February this year the Electrical Trade Union forwarded 
a demand on behalf of the 40,000 of its members engaged in 
electrical contracting for a wage increase (something like 2d. 
an hour seems to have been in question). After abortive 
negotiations, the employers wrote a letter in June saying that 
they could see no grounds for granting the claim, that they 
were not prepared to discuss the question of an increase any 
further, though they were prepared, if the Union wished, to 
discuss the reasons for their refusal. On July 23rd the Union 
sent an ultimatum to the employers demanding a tangible offer 
on pain of strike action. No tangible or any other offer was 
forthcoming, so the way was open for the E.T.U. to call a 
strike in the contracting industry. Within two days of the 
first 2,000 men coming out, the employers and the Union 
leaders have reached an agreement to start negotiations. 
By French standards, the incident has been a mere hors 
d'oeuvre. But it has, for all that, two quite solemn aspects. 
The first is the behaviour of the employers. By an attitude 
which can only suggest that they have not caught up with the 
times, the National Federated Electrical Association allowed 
the Union to appear in the right when it was undoubtedly in 
the wrong; for at any point in the last six months, the claim 
could have been referred to arbitration. This is not the way to 
deal with modern labour, let alone with labour organised by 
Communists. The second point lies in the behaviour of the 
Union, which is Communist-led. “ Guerilla ” was the word used 
to describe the technique which involved a call-out at a few key 
places (most of them connected with the arms industry) and a 
threat to extend it to a few more key places if no satisfaction was 
forthcoming. But this shows an economy, an efficiency, and 
a degree of organisation by Communist labour in Britain 
which should give the Government as much as the employers 
food for thought. Next time, it might be the power stations. 
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A Cold Douche for Nationalisers 


The TUC General Council’s interim report on public owner- 
ship, which has just been published, is likely to give small 
satisfaction either to the doctrinaire nationalisers of the Labour 
Party or the more left-wing unions. Instructed to formulate 
proposals for extending social ownership to new industries 
and services—a task later scaled down to “ priority plans plus 
a progress report "—the Council has named only one industry, 
water supply, as presenting, in its opinion, a clear case for 
public ownership. In other industries, commonly named as 
ripe for nationalisation, it counsels “further examination,” 
“ detailed study,” “full inquiry,” and no action to be taken 
which is not based on adequate knowledge. Throughout, the 
report keeps a realistic eye on the country’s economic position 
and the need for exports. It bears in mind “ the danger that 
vital industries will be temporarily reduced in efficiency during 
the take-over period,” that overseas undertakings of certain 
industries will encounter prejudice and discrimination in foreign 
markets, and that in either case balance of payments will 
suffer. Such admissions are typical of the honesty, realism— 
and caution—of the report. But it will not endear itself to 
the Left on that account. 


First Round in Morocco 


The deposition of the Sultan Sidi Mohammed V and the 
substitution of Sidi Mohammed ben Moulay Arafa on the 
throne of Morocco represent a victory for local French officials 
and their interested backers, as well as for El Glaoui and his 
Berber tribesmen. The Sultan’s supporters inside the French 
Cabinet have evidently been induced to make the best 
of a bad job, and partisans of a strong hand in North Africa 
must be congratulating themselves on a neat piece of 
skullduggery. However, their troubles are not over yet. They 
may evade the Arab-Asian demand for the intervention of the 
Security Council, but world opinion «will remain disturbed. 
The State Department, with one eye on its five NATO bases 
in Morocco, has “viewed with deep concern” the events 
leading to the deposition of the Sultan, while indicating that 
no formal protest has been made. It is also unlikely 
that the new Sultan will be recognised in Spanish territory. 
Meanwhile French rule now reposes on the support of tribal 
chiefs and their followers. Against them are ranged the 
Moroccan nationalists (Istiqlal) who are mostly drawn from 
the towns and represent the most modern elements of the 
country. They will certainly not be appeased by General 
Guillaume’s reforms—especially if these imply the acceptance 
by the Sultan of “ co-sovereignty.” Moreover, El Glaoui him- 
self may not prove so tractable now that his protégé is on 
the throne. In this game the settlers and the business men may 
have won the first round. It is certain that France has lost. 


Italy’s Caretaker 

Our Rome Correspondent writes: 

Signor Giuseppe Pella, Italy’s new Prime Minister, has re- 
leased a wave of relief reminiscent of that which swept the 
Council of Europe when M. Spaak first sat down in the 
President’s chair, rapped the desk, and put an end to the 
nonsense, Signor Pella addressed the Senate last week as if 


they were a responsible board of directors. He announced a 
practical programme, for his brief period of authority, to 
which few could take exception: a reform of the hopelessly 
inefficient Italian bureaucracy, and the abolition of a number 
of abuses that have developed ufder ministers for whom 
political ends have obscured the humbler aim of day-to-day 
service to the public. Ten weeks: of sterile manceuvring by 
party leaders had given the dangerous impression that the 
fate of Italy was in the hands of a few irresponsible, political 
technicians. Then President Einaudi called on his disciple 
in economic theory, Signor Pella. After only two days, Signor 
Pella announced that he had formed a “ business government.” 
He brushed aside most political prejudices by insisting that 
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his government is a transitional one, designed to give the 
— time to find a way out of the paralysing balance of 
orces created by the general elections. He indicated that it ought 
to take three months. But if in that time there is no appreciable 
change in the East-West situation, it is difficult to see how 
there can be any change in the parallel line-up in Italy. 


The Legacy of Moussadek 


The return of the Shah to Persia suggests that Genera] 
Zahedi feels he can control the situation that has emerged from 
the confused conflicts of the past two weeks. As regards the 
ability of the Army to maintain order, his confidence may 
be justified; but his success in the long run must depend on 
his measures to deal with the economic crisis and the immediate 
financial stringency which hampers even the day-to-day work 
of government. It is difficult to see how these ills can be 
remedied without a new approach to the oil problem, and, 
on another page in this issue, a correspondent in Rome 
advances evidence to suggest that the Shah might favour a 
resumption of the oil talks. But the Shah’s public pronounce- 
ments and those of General Zahedi make it clear that there 
will be no precipitate action. The Shah said that it is “ much 
too soon” to resume diplomatic relations with Britain, while 
the General is reported to have said flatly that Persia wil 
not pay oil compensation, The weight to be attached to the 
latter statement, which out-Moussadeks Moussadek, may be 
discounted, as it was made to the Mullah Kashani, a fanatical 
supporter of nationalisation who commands a considerabje 
following. But it shows that the Government, well aware of 
the strength of nationalist feeling aroused in Persia during 
the oil dispute, is feeling its way. As regards tke threat from 
the Left, the Tudeh Party has been outlawed, public meetings 
banned and garrisons alerted. It is tempting to connect with 
this show of firmness the Acting Foreign Minister’s statement 
that talks with the USSR have been suspended until the dis- 
order abates. However, the chaos is such that the grounds 
given may, for once, be the true ones. 


Trade, Aid or Slump? 


With the protectionist pack in Congress still yapping at 
his heels, President Eisenhower has received Mr. Lewis 
Douglas’s report on the Dollar/Sterling Relationship with the 
demurest of toots on his horn. The ex-American ambassador 
to London began his work after the visit of Mr. Butler and 
Mr. Eden to Washington in March, when they informed the 
new Administration of the British Commonwealth’s plan for 
freer world trade and payments based on restoring convertibility 
to sterling. But in March, President Eisenhower was new to 
the White House and correspondingly diffident about com- 
mitting himself on “this highly significant matter.” So he 
referred the British proposals to Mr. Douglas who, because 
of his “ sense of urgency and the need for prompt action ” has 
come back with his report in less than four months. He 
says all that Mr. Butler could desire. In Mr. Douglas’s view, 
the United States must choose between three possible courses 
of action: to continue indefinitely and inefficiently subsidising 
its surplus with the rest of the world by dollar grants-in-aid 
(a course that Congress has already ruled out); to face a 
reduction in American exports to a level consistent with the 
prevailing balance in world trade; or to help the Sterling 
Area make sterling more widely convertible. This last would 
entail a new approach to American import policy, to non- 
governmental! dollar investment abroad and to U.S. commodity 
purchases. All of which is very strong meat. But, unfor- 
tunately, between March and August, the political digestion 
of the United States for this kind of diet has got weaker 
not stronger. The Douglas report has now been referred to 
another committee which is reviewing the foreign economic 
policy of the United States. Mr. Butler has many more months 
to wait for an answer to the questions he put in March. It 
is not nearly so sure that the economic pressures now at large 
in the world can wait even a few months longer. 
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HE pillars of fire that rose over Hiroshima and Naga- 

saki illuminated once and for all the nature of total 

war at its extreme and warned the world, without 
ambiguity, that it was moving into an age in which the whole- 
sale destruction of urban civilisation would all too soon be a 
present possibility. This was something which intellect could 
grasp without strain, and the fearful symbolism of the mush- 
room clouds hanging over the consciousness of the world and 
the conscience of the Allies had no lack of interpreters who 
spoke with all urgency. But human beings, as Mr. Eliot says, 
cannot bear very much reality, and in time the realities of 
atomic warfare were simply set aside by the imagination as 
unmanageable, and buried deep. Against a background of 
passive incomprehension the governments entered the arma- 
ments race which became inevitable the moment it was clear 
that international control was out of the question. As the 
international political climate’ worsened, all tentative move- 
ments towards a genuine sharing of responsibility were bound 
to wither. One consequence of this was that the atomic bomb 
dwindled in apparent significance from being a melodramatic 
symbol of universal annihilation into the status of a military 
weapon different in degree, certainly, but not in kind from 
“conventional” weapons. The general acceptance of this 





‘attitude was confirmed by Russia’s successful manufacture of 


the bomb, and later by Britain’s. It was in the nature of things 
that this should be so. 

By September, 1951, research in the United States had 
reached such a point that the chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission could say (about a week, as it happened before 
the announcement that Russia had exploded a second atomic 
bomb) that America was working towards a situation where it 
would have atomic weapons in almost as complete variety as 
conventional ones, and that among these would be artillery 
shells (which have since been successfully tested), guided 
missiles, torpedoes, rockets and bombs for ground-support 
aircraft. There was no doubt, he asseried, that the atomic bomb 
could be used as a tactical weapon. A week or two later he 
developed his thesis in a speech at the University of Southern 
California. As it was proved that atomic weapons could be used 
tactically as well as strategically, when a situation arose where 
“in our carefully considered judgment the use of any kind of 
weapon is justified, we are now at the place where we should 
give serious consideration.to the use of an atomic weapon, 
provided it can be used effectively from the military point of 
view and that it is no more destructive than is necessary to 
meet the particular situation in question.” Thus, he con- 
tinued, the concept of atomic warfare in terms of inter- 
Continental bombers striking at great cities and industrial 
centres was no longer the whole truth. This being so, he 
argued, coming to the point in his conclusion, the atomic bomb 
might now be divested of its “ awesome cloak of destruction ” 
and used in the same manner as other weapons. 

But meanwhile America, spurred on by the knowledge that 
Russia would not stop short at the fission bomb, of the sort 
which exploded over Hiroshima, was already within reach of 
the hydrogen or fusion bomb. By late 1952 such an engine 
of vast destruction had been manufactured and exploded. 
Russia has now caught up, as she was bound to catch up 
sooner or later, and another monopoly has gone. We are a 
long way from the days when America saw it as her duty to 
hold her terrible secret in “ sacred trust.” Whatever advantage 
the West now holds it must be assumed that it will be cancelled 
out in due course by the gathering momentum of the Russian 
atomic industry. In all but the actual size of their stock piles, 
and beyond a certain point this is a matter of academic interest 
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only, the Great Powers are racing almost neck and neck. 
Towards what ? 

Perhaps the time will soon come when the large questions 
should be asked again, and more insistently. If governments 
could have collectively the sense of the absurd which may yet 
persist gamely in the individuals of whom they are composed, 
the atomic armaments race might be seen for the reductio ad 
absurdum that it is, and it might yet conceivably resolve itself 
into, if not a laughing matter, at any rate, an occasion 
for relief. But such is not in the nature of governments, 
democratic or otherwise, and the farce which the world has 
forced upon itself during the past decade remains of a tragic 
character. The hydrogen bomb has presumably not yet been 
developed to the stage when it can be delivered against a 
target by a bomber or a rocket, but such development is only 
a matter of time, and—on the showing of the past few years 
—not much time at that. The recent RAF exercise showed that 
the bombers can still get through to their targets in appreciable 
numbers; and while the Minister of Supply’s later statement 
on the development of ground-to-air guided missiles capable 
of speeds of two thousand miles an hour pointed plainly to 
the coming obsoles-ence of the bomber as we know it, there 
remains the probiem of effectively countering the long-range 
offensive rocket which comes at still greater speeds and gives 
virtually no warning of its approach. In the race between 
attack and defence in the field of atomic warfare, attack is 
always the more likely to have the lead. 

When the ordinary man comes to consider such matters it 
is not surprising that a cloud of unreality should settle upon 
his thoughts. A single “nominal” bomb of the modest and 
old-fashioned variety which brought the Second World War 
to its close would, say the Home Office experts, if exploded 
over a large European town, kill or wound 60,000 people. In 
March the Civil Defence Siaff College made its first large 
tactical study of atomic defence problems, taking Sheffield as 
the city under attack and assuming an atomic burst seven 
hundred feet above the Bramall Lane football ground. The 
experts’ estimate was that 10,000 had been killed, 9,000 seri- 
ously injured, and 165,000 made homeless. While one expert 
has gone on record as saying that atomic weapons have brought 
no new problems that cannot be dealt with by our scientists, 
firemen, wardens and doctors (this is the inevitable concomitant 
of the suggestion that the atomic bomb should be divested of its 
“awesome cloak of destruction ” and regarded as just another 
weapon), the man in the street will in his ignorance be forgiven 
if he arrives at conclusions somewhat different. What would 
have been the findings of the Civil Defence Staff College’s 
tactical exercise if the participants had assumed the burst of 
a hydrogen bomb over Sheffield ? We know little about this 
weapon, but the little we know is cnough to prompt some 
questions not without their interest for the man in the street. 
It is cold comfort to learn that although the hydrogen bomb 
is, in terms of energy released, a thousand times more powerful 
than the atomic bomb, its radius of flash damage is only thirty 
times greater, and that of its blast damage only ten times 
greater. Saturation point is far behind, and it is neither defeatist 
nor alarmist to question at this stage the two main assumptions 
that governments have been obliged to make—first, that the 
atomic bomb is a weapon different only in degree and not 
in kind from lesser weapons, and, secondly, that an effective 
system of passive defence against the effects of its use in war 
is feasible. Given the armaments race, it is clear why such 
assumptions had to be made; the question is, how long can 
the pretence be maintained ? In the kind of warfare which 
is now possible all countries are vulnerable, and relative degrees 
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of vulnerability soon cease to be of any great importance in 
the face of the real possibility of mutual destruction achieved 
by minimum effort. That would be the most logical end of 
the reductio ad absurdum, and whatever else may be uncertain 
in this most obscure of matters it is certain that no country 
can consciously seek such an end. Yet all drive as fast as 
they can towards the edge of it. 

This is not rearmament comparable with that, say, which 
preceded the outbreak of war in 1939; for it cannot be said 
strongly enough that if this particular piling up of weapons 
ends in the offensive use of these weapons, at the outbreak of 
war each side will have the power to paralyse the other. Are 
we to hope in desperation, then, that when effective parity 
between the powers has been reached atomic warfare will be 
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so manifestly absurd as to become a practical impossibility ? 
This, in fact, must be the hope lurking behind present policies, 
for none of these can truly be said to be directly aggressive jn 
the sense that Nazi Germany’s policy was aggressive. Such 
forced optimism is no doubt inevitable, the making the best 
of a bad job. But the risks which attend such a situation 
are enormous and obvious. The only alternative to the present 
policies of make-believe is a re-examination of the whole 
question of international control of atomic armaments. To 
raise this matter at the moment is like crying for the moon, 
but the armaments race grows faster every day and governments 
may soon (and the sooner the better) be compelled by circum. 
stances to reconsider their attitudes. The questions discussed 
so urgently in the months after Hiroshima are with us still, 
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blind it for life. If only eyes were more selective and 

could concentrate on important issues or items of literary 
merit. But they are undisciplined jellies and wear themselves 
out wobbling over news which does not really interest them, 
such as the adoption of mice by cats, Gilbert Harding’s 
allergies or the mating habits of avocets. They waste their 
time with poor novels they cannot resist finishing and stories 
in trashy periodicals, and the older and weaker they get the 
less inclined do they feel to cope with serious reading. Never- 
theless John Lehmann and Stephen Spender evidently believe 
there still exist plenty of discriminating eyes backed by minds 
responsive to first class writing, for they are each editing 
a new monthly magazine. Mr. Lehmann’s is to be called 
The London Magazine and will be entirely literary: Mr. 
It is 


Tite human eye is offered enough reading matter daily to 


Spender’s Encounter will also cover art and politics, 
greatly to be hoped that these publications flourish and that 
names such as Elizabeth Bowen, William Plomer, Rex Warner, 
Christopher Isherwood and \W. H. Auden, to mention but a 
few, will stimulate the jaded reader into taking a more 


intelligent interest in life and letters. Until they appear, and 
while we are still enjoying Lilliput, judgment must be reserved, 
though the fact that Encounter is financed by the Congress for 
Cultural Freedom, whose president is Bertrand Russell, and 
that The London Magazine is sponsored by the Daily Mirror 
opens up a wide field for speculation. 


Pedal Distress 


The drawing-room comedy has its conventions such as the 
ceaseless intake of liquid refreshment and a propensity for 
gentlemen callers to be ushered in wearing overcoats and 
carrying their hats. These lapses from realism are under- 
standable, one being an excuse for circulating the cast about 
the stage, the other to establish the fact that Lord Withers 
has just come in from the street. The latest convention how- 
ever—and it is becoming very popular—that of gentlemen 
putting their feet on chair and sofa seats, can have little 
dramatic significance unless, which is not usually the case, 
the characters concerned are supposed to be unmitigated cads. 
Male feet in stout outdoor shoes do not often, in real life, 
come to rest plumb in the middle of satin (or indeed cretonne) 
chairs, and until someone convinces me of the necessity for 
such bad manners I shall continue to deplore all this foot- 
looseness on the stage. 


Clothes-lines 


In spite of protestations to the contrary by those who are 
deeply enamoured of their old suits, men’s clothes have 
changed a lot in the past decade. The single-breasted jacket 
with turned-up cuffs, the tapering trousers, pointed shoes and 
petit-point waistcoats have not succumbed to ridicule, and 
the neo-Edwardian dandy, bowler hat tilted on nose and long 
hair fluttering in the Bond Street breeze, can pass unmocked. 


Though this revival of interest in masculine fashions is 
probably a good thing, there is something refreshing about 
the obstinate conservatism of our cricketers, all of whom wear 
long-sleeved shirts rolled up to the elbow. Every time a 
bowler bowls, his sleeve comes down to his wrist and it gives 
one a comforting sense of the immutability of the English 
tradition to watch him roll it up again as he walks back. 


The Ugly Head 

It is very possible that Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey is an honest 
and disinterested biologist, but his publications have a 
d\viie's's ait about them which smacks unpleasantly of good 
salesmanship. Having titillated the appetite of a lascivious 
world with his survey of the sexual habits of the American 
male he is now feeding it with one on the female. As a 
scientist he has every right to probe where ke fancies, but 
in human affairs, and in particular those relating to sex, the 
truth is far from being a constant. The doctor’s informants 
are volunteers and this in itself gives rise to suspicion, the 
desire to confess adultery or perversion coming to few who are 
not exhibitionists. Furthermore his subjects mostly come from 
the north-eastern States and California, Florida and Illinois, 
all of which boast a higher education and a lower sexual 
morality. Although Dr. Kinsey’s report may be true as far 
as it goes, in daring to reach statistical conclusions he must 
surely be at least as unreliable as any other pollster. Couched 
in however serious, psycho-analytical, medical or biological 
terms I find it impossible to believe on his evidence that 
fifty per cent. of American women anticipate marriage, and 
if Dr. Kinsey is as astute as I think he is I feel he must, in 
his less clinical moments, share my disbelief. 


Cross 


I see in the near future an experiment is to be tried in 
one or two of the busier London thoroughfares whereby it 
will be made an offence to cross the street except by a zebra 
crossing. Although as a nation we take kindly to dragooning 
and, in fact, embrace with fervour the Welfare State’s plans 
to save us from ourselves, this experiment, if expanded, will 
surely fill the police courts. The professional jay-walker, 
indeed any Londoner of spirit, must resent being denied the 
right to get run over where he fancies. Let there be zebras 
by all means, across which the aged, the very young, the 
dreamy and the cautious can saunter in safety, but that the 
agile metropolitan should be forced out of an oblique approach 
to the opposite pavement is outrageous. Without pedestrians 
to miss the driver’s eye will become sluggish: the nimble 
feet of young men making for islands will atrophy: already 
made moribund by Mr. Baldwin’s abject slogan Safety First, 
the Briton’s love of adventure will finally die. Although the 
increase in road aceidents must be a source of grave concern 
to the whole nation, the loss of yet another freedom cannot 
be accepted unchallenged. GLAUX. 
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After the Strikes—What ? 


By PAUL ANDERSON Paris. 


HAT has happened and what is happening in 
France ? One wonders whether, perhaps, this great 
upheaval—for that it is—deserves another, more 
fitting description than that of “strikes”? But let us see. 

In the first days of July ends the longest (six weeks) and 
undoubtedly the most profound government crisis of the Fourth 
Republic. Four successive candidates fail to get the necessary 
majority. Among them is one who, for the first time since 
the Liberation, speaks a different language—Mendés-France. 
The country listens; even stirs. Parliament also stirs. Many seem 
willing to rally, beyond sterile party borders, to a man and a 
programme that has the ring of New Deal. Many, alas, are 
frightened, shocked, disturbed and made to feel distinctly 
uncomfortable by the all-or-nothing harshness, by this mani- 
fest refusal to compromise. Mendés-France, “lhomme du 
New Deal . le Stafford Cripps frangais,” fails. There 
follows the routine failure of Bidault, the routine failure of 
André Marie, the cautious refusal of Antoine Pinay, and 
finally, the routine victory of the Fifth Man: Joseph Laniel. 
Ca continue ! The same mixture as before, largely the same 
names, a little more weighted to the right. The country does 
not seem to react one way or another. A seventh and eighth 
sense are needed to smell the odours of malaise. How long 
will this one last? There are no answers. It is the least 
interesting question of the moment. Shoulders are shrugged 
and eyebrows raised. It’s nearly holiday time, anyway. 

Before the summer recess, the Assembly, on July 11th, 
invests M. Laniel’s new government with greater “ pouvoirs 
spéciaux ” than any post-war government has enjoyed; a 
blank cheque made out “Do Something.” But there are 
in this incoherent, emergency coalition as many views, political 
recipes, scraps and shades of programmes as there are port- 
folios. Too many things cry for solution or immediate atten- 
tion—above all the budget, civil and military economies, 
housing, the rising prices, the administrative reforms of 
nationalised industries and the civil service structure (to say 
nothing of Indochina, Tunis, Morocco). Bits of everything 
will have to be done, and done soon. 

M. Edgar Faure is back at the Ministry of Finance, 
Rue de Rivoli. He is the man perhaps nearest to some ideas 
of Mendés-France—but not very near for all that. Under 
his guidance the first series of emergency decrees is worked 
out in great haste and secrecy. They concern: the reduction 
(sic) of public investments; the problem of price-rings (also 
known as “abusive practices”); the government purchase of 
surplus wine; the raising of rents, and, among several other 
things, the raising of the retirement age for civil servants and 
public employees by two years. It is a mass of complicated 
measures, a collection of pills and palliatives, compressions 
and injections for the ailing body economic—of no far- 
reaching consequence, but intensely irritating for the patient. 

Bits of news leak out but only in the vaguest terms. No 
one has any precise knowledge of what exactly M. Faure’s 
decrees say or command. This does not prevent the Com- 
munist-led CGT from calling for protest meetings, resolutions, 
one-hour strikes for August 4th. Why not? “C’est normal ” 
—and one day’s as good as another. The fourth of August 
passes quietly enough with routine protests. Then the extra- 
ordinary begins to happen. On the evening of August 4th, 
and entirely without either the help or inspiration of the CGT, 
the Christian and Socialist postal workers’ union of Bordeaux 
decide to strike. Not a 24- or 48-hour strike; not 
just a protest strike; not even, strictly speaking, a strike 
against the as yet unknown decrees of Monsieur Faure; nor, 
finally, a strike for any clearly defined set of demands. Without 
programme, central leadership or preparatory organisation, 
they decide on unlimited strike (“ gréve illimitée”), a para- 
revolutionary gesture in the best, if almost forgotten, Syndi- 
calist tradition. 

At first, no one quite understands. Even the Force Ouvriére 
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(Socialist unions) and Christian union leaders in Paris are 
vexed. But not for long; the mood for battle is there. By 
11 o’clock on Wednesday (August Sth) the F.O. leaders of 
the postal workers’ union proclaim a nation-wide unlimited 
strike. On Thursday morning, the Christian and autonomous 
unions follow suit. First the postal workers, then gas and 
electricity, then the railways, then all branches of public 
services. Within forty-eight hours of the Bordeaux decision 
some two million men and women are on strike. A few 
days later their number reaches four million. 

Not until August 9th are Monsieur Faure’s decrees finally 
published. However, the strikers seem to pay extraordinarily 
little attention to them. Of course, they are against them. 
But one feels that instinctively the aims of this vast 
movement are left vague to the extent of almost not being 
discussed. It is as if to say: we are not fighting for this or 
against that; we are fighting everything that has happened in 
France, and to us, during the past years—and we are fighting 
for a change. 

Such an interpretation may sound over-bold and a little too 
sweeping. But how is one to explain this extraordinary mixture 
of an almost total absence of precise aims and well-defined 
demands (the most popular slogans throughout the campaign 
remained as loose as “ improved living conditions,” “ improved 
purchasing power for the wage-earners”) with a degree of 
spontaneity, resolution, cohesion, such as has not been witnessed 
in France since the far-off days of 1936 ? 

The comparison with 1936, of course, is too obvious to be 
neglected. Even so, there would appear to be as many differ- 
ences as there are similarities. This time there is no trace of 
violence, no flags (red or otherwise), no revolutionary speeches, 
none of the almost gay robustness of the factory-occupations 
of 1936, and, above all, no party politics. As against the 
1936 mood, the mood today is more sullen but also more 
disciplined and almost dignified. (This, incidentally, may in 
part account for the remarkable lack of anti-strike feeling 
among the general public that had to put up with many rather 
disagreeable inconveniences.) Indeed, the tanks and para- 
troops which Monsieur Laniel’s government alerted were never 
less needed than during the past three weeks. What has been 
in evidence was the strike, not the strikers. 

However, there is at least one great similarity with the events 
of 1936, events which paved the way for the most sweeping 
social changes and structural reforms in France’s modern 
history. The spontaneous mass movement of the past three 
weeks, apparently springing from nowhere and most definitely 
unprepared, would seem to be an eruption of long-accumulated 
anger and discontent rather than a strike or series of strikes 
for a ten per cent. wage increase or paid holidays; a reaction 
against the stagnation and regression of the past years rather 
than positive action against M. Faure’s decrees. If this is 
at all true, as I believe it is, then we have witnessed not so 
much an exceptionally large and exceptionally inarticulate 
strike movement, but some sort of strongly emotional call for 
social and structural reform—if you-like, for a New Deal. 

M. Laniel almost certainly does not see it that way, 
and he may well now see his term of office through. But 
his shrewder Vice-Premier, Paul Reynaud, is now credited 
with the observation that France today requires more, and 
more thorough, reforms than she did in 1789. This is true. 
What is less obvious are the calculable forces within 
the present political system of France which could combine 
to guarantee, at the same time, two things: long-term 
governmental stability, and the full preservation of 
parliamentary and democratic institutions. If long-term 
governmental stability is a sine qua non for a set of 
rather modest and somewhat inconsequential reforms, how 
much more so to accomplish the vast programme of social 
change without which France is certain to be reduced to 
another Spain. M. Reynaud means precisely that. His is a 
very Latin mind, and if his observation sounds a trifle too 
much like a bon mot it is no less true in substance for all that. 

There is no easy way out. The phrase “ structural reform ” 
is now the accepted jargon for what we mean by social changes, 
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As applied to the present French situation, the jargon is perhaps 
the more fitting term than the plainer English. For social 
changes are too often understood in the limited sense of a 
simple redistribution of the national income. The “ structural 
reforms ” needed today in France, however, would not only 
have to exceed those of 1789 (as M. Reynaud says), but most 
certainly should exceed a mere redistribution of the national 
income. This for a very simple reason. The country’s present 
national income is far too small. To increase it very substan- 
tially would, in fact, have to be the main single target of all 
and any “ structural reforms.” Their range is far too wide and 
deep to be here dealt with in any detail. But, negatively 
speaking, it can at least be said that the changes needed will 
not be effective in terms of suppressing a privilege here and 
an “abusive practice” there. To bring France into line with 
this century, the changes will have to attack the very mode 
of living of the great mass of Frenchmen—the under-producing 
peasants; the wasteful dwarf-enterprises; the unproductive 
traders, middlemen and one-man businesses; the workers 
themselves, and the civil servants. 

Changes of this nature, one imagines, would hurt Frenchmen 
far more deeply than most of their Western neighbours; for 
even the staunch conservatism of Anglo-Saxon nations would 
almost seem a lighthearted and most flexible affair compared 
with the ingrained, stubborn, earthy, unbendable conservatism 
of “le petit bonhomme.” 

None of this is unknown in France. The minds to make 
the right analyses and the programme to prescribe the cure 
are both there, most especially in the school of thought for 
which M. Mendés-France spoke up so forcefully a few months 
ago. Basically, this programme is very simple. What is not 
known, to repeat it, is the political formula, the strategem 
to effect such changes which would be changes for every- 
body . . . but also against everybody. 


Men with a Mission 


By DESMOND E. HENN 


OLITICALLY and in other ways, a deep-seated 

antagonism exists between Western Canada and the 

two major Eastern provinces. In the combined drought 
and depression of the 1930s, the West’s predominantly agri- 
cultural economy was very severely affected and the cash-crop 
farmers were left largely at the mercy of banks which were 
controlled in Toronto and Montreal and which, by foreclosing 
mortgages and refusing further extensions of credit, were to 
a large degree responsible for aggravating the economic diffi- 
culties and delaying their eventual solution. Moreover, since 
that time the impression has persisted that the Liberal Govern- 
ment, which has been in power since 1935, normally views 
those problems peculiar to the West without either under- 
standing or sympathy, and that it is willing, if necessary, to 
sacrifice the interests of Western Canada in order to appease 
the majority of voters who live in the heavily populated and 
industrialised centres of the East. 

Viewed against this background, it is not altogether surpris- 
ing that a specifically Western political party, pledged to 
transfer the control of credit facilities from private to public 
hands, should have come into being and continued to flourish 
up to the present day. The Alberta Social Credit Govern- 
ment, however, consists of two distinct elements, an economic 
theory and a religious belief, which must be considered 
separately if the Party’s attitude is to be understood. 

Major Douglas, the originator of the Social Credit theory, 
believed that, once the barter systern has been replaced by a 
more intricate economy, credit is the only means by which 
goods and services can be interchanged—and he regarded 
legal tender in the form of money as being merely a conveniently 
tangible form of credit used in only a small percentage of 
commercial transactions. By their ability to create credit by 


advancing sums which they do not in fact possess—so the 
theory goes—bankers exercise a monopoly over the power 
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to create “effective demand,” this power being used not in 
the interests of the population as a whole but rather for the 
purpose of private gain. Douglas foresaw International 
Finance rather than Capitalism as the villain whose selfishness 
would eventually lead, as the rate of industrial expansion 
decreased, to world economic collapse; and amongst other 
measures he advocated complete Government control of 
financial credit and the issuance, in times of economic slump, 
of credit vouchers to each citizen; these would be usable 
as, but not exchangeable for, cash, and would revive the 
economy by increasing purchasing power, the vouchers being 
backed by the country’s real “ wealth,” i.e., its undeveloped 
natural resources and the intelligeace and skill of its people. 
So much for the principle of Social Credit, of which the 
foregoing is admittedly an over-simplification and which 
Douglas himself required several volumes to expound in detail. 

In 1933 this theory attracted the attention of a pious Calgary 
school-teacher named William Aberhart, who was at that time 
well known throughout the province as the founder and Dean 
of the Calgary Prophetic Bible Institute. This remarkable 
organisation has as its doctrinal basis a belief in “ The Divine 
Verbal Inspiration of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, and in their absolute supremacy, infallibility and 
efficiency in all matters of faith and practice: in the creation 
of man in holiness by the direct act of God and not by an 
evolutionary process, the historicity and terrible reality of the 
fall of man and the resulting total and universal depravity 
of human nature; and in the everlasting happiness of the 
righteous and the awful and everlasting misery of the 
unbelieving wicked, in a literal Lake of Fire prepared for 
a real, personal devil and his angels.” 

This alarming doctrine was propagated with immense 
success throughout the Province of Alberta in a weekly broad- 
cast known as the Back-to-the-Bible Hour, and it was from 
this platform that Aberhart first began to preach the gospel 
of social credit. So great was his personal prestige as a spell- 
binding Evangelist and so desperate the province’s economic 
plight that although his exposition—which, according to Major 
Douglas, was all wrong—remained completely unintelligible 
to ninety-five per cent. of the electorate, his newly-formed 
Social Credit Party, having promised everyone a “ prosperity 
dividend ” of twenty-five dollars a month, was returned to 
power in 1935 with an overwhelming majority. 

From the beginning nothing went right. Major Douglas, 
who had been hired by the previous Government as Principal 
Reconstruction Adviser, found his suggestions ignored and the 
name of his beloved theory usurped by a Government which, 
whether from inexperience, stupidity or wilful blindness, 
embarked instead on a policy of higher taxation and a balanced 
budget—both of which were diametrically opposed to Social 
Credit teachings. Finally Douglas washed his hands of the 
whole business, and the Alberta Government, its first timid 
attempts at interfering with the monetary system having been 
declared ultra vires and void by the Federal Courts, relapsed 
into complete financial orthodoxy. 

The Government of Alberta is not now, and does not pre- 
tend to be, a Social Credit government, though the name has 
been retained in order to confuse matters. The Provinces’ 
powers to deal with financial matters have been so curtailed 
by the Federal government that the Party has abandoned hope 
of implementing its doctrines otherwise than on a nation-wide 
basis, and not a single measure now stands on the statute- 
books of Alberta that would not have been promptly dis- 
owned by Major Douglas. 

When Aberhart died in 1943, he was succeeded by a personal 
protegé, Ernest C. Manning, who, in addition to being Premier 
of Alberta, is also Provincial Treasurer and Minister of 
Natural Resources. He has inherited the Bible Hour broad- 
casts, which are now heard on fourteen radio stations across 
the nation, and there is no doubt at all that the Premier’s 
personal and sincere desire to rescue depraved sinners from 
the Lake of Fire—which adherents of the Institute estimate 
as being heated to approximately 10,000 degrees Fahrenheit 
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—has been responsible for much of the Province’s most curious 
legislation, including a farcical set of liquor laws which com- 
bine a maximum of restriction with a maximum of profit to 
the Government. 

That the Alberta Government is honest there can be little 
doubt. Manning and his colleagues, with a Bible in one 
hand and a concise edition of the works of Major Douglas 
in the other, are either thoroughly sincere men or warped 
fanatics, depending on one’s point of view. Certainly they 
are men with a Mission, and although Social Credit is no 
longer mentioned in the Bible Hour, these broadcasts are 
regarded by the Party as a useful basis for extending its 
influence. If people listen now to Premier Manning’s views 
on spiritual matters, then later on they will pay attention to 
his proposed solution for temporal difficulties. It is an attrac- 
tive argument which probably holds true so far as the Western 
provinces are concerned; whether such methods will find favour 
with sophisticated city-dwellers in the East is another matter. 

The neighbouring province of British Columbia has recently 
returned a Social Credit government to power, and the party 
was hoping to extend its hold there in the federal elections. 
In the event, however, it secured only four out of twenty-two 
seats—mainly, so Social Crediters reason, because it did not 
field sufficient candidates to form a Government. Moreover, 
the Social Credit Party did not win a single seat east of 
Alberta, and with only fifteen members in the Federal Parlia- 
ment it is now numerically less strong than in 1935. 

This does not discourage the Social Crediters, who are 
confident that they know the Truth and that some day the 
rest of Canada will see the light. The Party’s best hope 
undoubtedly lies in another depression; in prosperous times 
it is difficult to convince people that International Finance is 
a cancer gnawing away at the fabric of society. But the 
Canadian practice of buying everything on Easy Terms has 
its own drawbacks in times of economic recession, and the 
advent of bad times might possibly enable the Social Crediters 
to capture the other two Western provinces of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, where conditions are not unlike those prevail- 
ing in Alberta. In this event a Western bloc could be formed 
which, under threat of at least economic secession from the 
Dominion, could extract concessions from the Dominion 
Government regarding Provincial control of the financial 
system. Social Crediters envisage the sudden wave of pros- 
perity consequent to the implementation of Major Douglas’ 
proposals as serving to convert the rest of Canada. 

This may be no more than an agreeable—or frightening— 
pipe-dream, but one thing is fairly certain: so long as Canada 
continues to develop and prosper, the Social Credit Party is 
unlikely to win any very wide popular support. 


The Two Day Exile 


By JENNY NICHOLSON 


PERSIAN who has been very close to the Shah during 
his brief exile last week, said that although the Shah 
must support the Persian oil nationalisation, the country 

is in such economic straits that, if the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 

pany should repeat their last offer which was turned down by 

Moussadek, he would probably urge General Zahedi to accept 

it. The Shah’s confidant said that the Shah himself considered 

it a reasonable compromise at the time. He further divulged 
that at least $300,000 were needed immediately to keep the 
government machine going—to keep the home fires quenched. 

Members of the Iranian Legation here complain that they have 

not been paid for six months, and that they have had to 

approach the Italian Foreign Office to appéal to Teheran on 
their behalf for funds. 

Iranian diplomats on the route of the Shah’s flight are not 
only in the red but also in the Royal black books. What line 
was Mr. Khadje Noury, the Iranian Chargé d’Affaires in Rome, 
to take? If he formally greeted the ex-Emperor, sooner or 
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later Moussadek would have taken his revenge. He decided 
on a diplomatic retreat to Ostia, Rome’s seaside resort. One 
of his secretaries, Abdollah Khosrovi, was royalist (and lucky) 
enough to present himself at once at the Excelsior Hotel to 
announce his allegiance. Presumably he had little to lose 
financially, though no doubt he was risking an unfriendly 
recall to Persia. The discomfort of Mr. Noury was doubled 
when he hurried with his wife to the Shah’s hotel two hours 
after the news of the Royalist coup had broken, and was greeted 
in the lounge by his ex-minor secretary, Mr. Khosrovi, now 
transparently his successor. 

His Majesty happened to be upstairs in his bedroom 
recovering from the emotional impact of the news that he 
had a throne again. Although he was reported to have brought 
with him jewels and large sums of money, he and his wife 
were living modestly enough without a private sitting room. 
So, during the exile days all the royal business was conducted 
in the public lounge. It was at their reserved corner table 
near the entrance to the bar that they read the news of the 
Royalist uprising from the snaking rolls of newstape torn from 
Agency teleprinters and rushed to them every few minutes by 
excited newspapermen. It was at the same table that the 
Empress was sitting with her German mother when Farouk 
came across the lounge with the obvious hope of greeting her. 
But she had turned her head and begun to chat to her mother 
with unnatural energy. Farouk was obliged to continue to 
the bar as if all he wanted was a nice iced drink after covering 
the three hot paces between his car and the hotel lobby. It 
was at another table that the Shah had read aloud the 
telegrams he had received from his loyal subjects for the 
benefit of the Press and any hotel guests who happened to be 
passing, and there that he composed the replies. 

During the anxious hours that he was trying to discover an 
airline that could charter him an aircraft for his triumphal 
return flight to Teheran (BOAC offered him a Comet but he 
decided it was impolitic to fly British) he stood looking lonely 
and fragile by one of the writing desks while his old school 
friend Mr. Sadek and Mr. Khosrovi hurried back and forth 
to the hotel telephone booths. A bustling Detroit businessman 
bore down on the desk to write some cables. The Shah smiled 
politely and stepped aside. The businessman was soon shaking 
his pen over the carpet near the Shah’s feet complaining loudly 
of pens that were falsely advertised as proof against high- 
altitude flying. 

Princess Ashraff, the Shah’s intelligent and beautiful twin 
sister, animatedly discussed the news with Charles Fawcett, the 
avuncular American film actor, over tea in the lounge. And 
throughout three days and nights it was in the lounge that the 
news from Persia repercussed. Newspapermen sat at tables 
drinking beer and coffee, never taking their eyes from the main 
characters in the drama, international oil men intrigued in the 
deep armchairs, hotel staff paged journalists and intriguers for 
long-distance telephone calls, plain clothes detectives tried to 
look like hotel guests, and except during the siesta hours the 
conditioned air was gay with the cheerful cries of rich American 
tourists who, unaware that plans were being made to annex 
more of their dollars in the fight against Communism, were 
planning Deluxe Nite Tours of Rome and just-wonderful 
audiences with the Pope and their Ambassadress, Mrs. Clare 
Booth Luce. 

So it was in the lounge that the Chargé d’Affaires sat 
unhappily with his wife beside him nervously wiping the palms 
of her hands with her handkerchief. On the next sofa sat 
the Shah’s handsome young pilot, the Shah’s chief huntsman 
and an unidentified Persian carpet seller, who showed no 
interest in them. Mr. Khosrovi came down from the Shah’s 
bedroom: “His Majesty would like to know why you have 
not presented yourselves before.” 

“Please inform His Majesty that knowing nothing of His 
Majesty’s visit to Rome, we have been at Ostia. I must ask 
you to repeat that His Majesty’s loyal servant the Chargé . 
d’Affaires in Rome and Madame Noury would like to pay 
their respects to His Majesty and the Empress.” 
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Though he remained stony-faced, it must have given Mr. 

Khosrovi pleasure to deliver the Shah’s reply: “ His Majesty 

regrets that he no longer has a Chargé d’Affaires in Rome and 

a that Mr. Noury returns from whence he dragged 
imself.” 


On Boys, Philosophers 
and Poker Players 


By G. S. GALE 


HE room, of course, was changed. The walls, for 
instance, were newly distempered and there was a 
better carpet on the floor. There were no books in 

the room, no pictures on the walls. But it was my room, or, 
at any rate, the room in which I had lived for a year. Outside, 
the Scholars’ Garden was the same, except that the scar on 
the lawn where the yew-tree died had healed. And in the 
college the Upper Parlour’ was unchanged, except that the 
grand piano now stood in the bay window and the green paint 
which had been used to blot out the pre-Raphaelite panels 
seemed to have acquired new dignity as it faded and aged. 
It was not so long, three or four years, since I had lived in 
this room, walked and played croquet in this garden, talked 
in this pleasant parlour or listened to amateur chamber music. 
And on this occasion particularly I remembered, without any 
great access of nostalgia, how we here had talked night-long 
till of our prodigal fancies some chance few among a million 
seeds struck root and grew and blossomed into plants of the 
most marvellous size, in the shade of which all our and our 
elders’ sickly problems could comfortably shelter. These were 
hot-house plants, of course, or beanstalks. In the outside world 
people laughed at our talk, which was nothing more than 
climbing beanstalks. We left, to go outside, and laughed, 
too, without any shame. Why should we have felt anything 
but embarrassed contempt when we recalled our youthful 
follies? The business of earning money was with us. The 
world was tough, hard-hearted, and it was much safer to be 
cynical. We put our fancies away, and called them juvenilia, 
and the night-long talks, when they were snatched away from 
our wives, were on poker, not God. If we still had a philo- 
sophy, it was bluff. 

It so happens that for a fortnight or so a course on 
recent developments in British philosophy has been held at 
Peterhouse. The students of the course have been chiefly 
Continental professors, lecturers and researchers, of roughly 
comparable academic status to the professors and lecturers from 
Oxford, London and especially Cambridge who have delivered 
the course. The course was devised by the British Council 
(which rightly inferred that on the Continent, even among 
experts and professional philosophers, little was known of 
recent British philosophy) and arranged by the Cambridge 
Faculty of Moral Science. The lectures themselves were given 
in the college’s ugly, noisy little Lecture Room; but afterwards 
they were discussed in the quiet garden, in the cool green 
Upper Parlour, and in the room which once was mine. The 
room had become the lounge for the course. So that here, 
where we had talked incessantly, had grown our lofty and 
profuse beanstalks, had talked of life and death and politics 
and God, had argued over purposes and values and over hows 
and whys and wherefores—and since had thought that this had 
been the talk of boys, for it embarrassed men—here the same 
things were being talked about still and not by a newer genera- 
tion of ambitious boys, but by grown men. 

“ Awake, my St. John ! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 

Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us, and to die) 

Expatiate free o’er all this scene of man.” 

Thus Pope exhorted himself and Bolingbroke also, as he 
began his Essay on Man. This might have been our text, those 
few years ago, and a text for the Continental philosophers, too. 
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“ A mighty maze! but not without a plan,” Pope exclai 

To find the plan: this is what we ane by shidlowophy : a 
evening coffee ambitions were no less, nor are the purposes 
of Continental thinkers any smaller. Anyone in Paris can 
philosophise; intelligent men are often expected to. But not 
in London. Not, indeed, in England. Not in Cambridge. Our 
lower ambition seeks to flourish upon meaner things; and 
politics for us—the pride of kings—is only a mean decision to 
attach ourselves to one or other of the proud battalions 
marching up the left and right sides of the same dusty road, 
We would not dare, we are too modest, to expatiate free o’er 
all the scene of man. Philosophy is not for us, we say: and 
the philosophers say so too, for they would have philosophy 
a science, and science long ago became mysterious. So, as 
if by mutual consent, philosophy in England is left to boys 
and dons, and it is only the boys who dare. 

For the dons are cautious; have been for two generations, 
They have turned away from metaphysics, from the construt- 
tion of great systems of thought. They have been content to 
explore the meanings of words and phrases, and to examine 
the inner harmony of systems of ethics without looking beyond 
to the white, clear light which might have sustained those 
systems. They have called this logical analysis by the name 
“ philosophy.” They do not mind that boys and Continental 
thinkers presume to construct their vast systems, presume to 
attack with their childish, clumsy weapons the great problems 
which have always agitated men—but they beg these people of 
high ambition not to call their works philosophy. And most of 
us have taken the hint, and have left philosophy to the experts 
and settled down to poker. 

But Pope’s mighty maze is still with us: is it to be without 
a plan? Our English philosophers will not provide a plan, 
for that might be to preach. And probably they remember the 
metaphysical planners: they think of Hegel, for instance, and 
consider Germany and Marx. People, they say, manage to 
get on all right without philosophy; the Englishman’s common 
sense is better than a false dogma and will undoubtedly carry 
him along until the cautious methods of logical analysis can 
be addressed to the problems of the mighty maze. There is 
no hurry, they say. And since Englishmen have ceased to talk 
of philosophy, they may be right. Yet last week-end at Cam- 
bridge the Continental philosophers said: “No.” Time and 
again their thought—rich, powerful, offering a guide to conduct 
and a purpose for life, but unclear and possibly wrong— 
seemed to dash itself to pieces before the Cambridge caution, 
“Let us first be sure what we mean.” Time and again the 
Continental philosophers said: “ We cannot wait for that. Too 
many people are confused. In the meantime we must act, and 
common sense is not enough.” The urgency we boys had 
felt, they felt also. Their ambition, as ours, was high. 

So, in the garden and the Upper Parlour, and in the room 
I still thought of as mine, it was natural to wonder who was 
right. The world needs explaining, you might say: but the 
preachers have met in huge councils and have failed to agree 
among themselves, and for all their contemporary excitement 
their explanations seem to have diminishing force; the poli- 
ticians also have arranged the world’s affairs in deliberative 
assemblies and in policies for utopias and in speeches of 
religious fervour, but their common reputation stands no 
higher; and the philosophers themselves who have dared to say 
why men should be good and how happy they would be if 
they tried might wonder whether all their words have made 
men better or more content. These modern English philo- 
sophers have decided to start all over again, at the beginning. 
They have side-stepped out of the great Platonic and Aristo- 
telian traditions. They are sharpening language so that it will 
be more fit to attack the great philosophical problems. But in 
their search for finer meanings they have themselves become 
incomprehensible. Shortly they may attack in earnest; at the 
moment they are making cautious sallies, pricking at the 
problems of perception, of truth, of goodness, but shying away 
from the greater problems of man in nature and man in society. 
They may in time come to these problems; they may in time 
become comprehensible. But for the rest of us, we are very 
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much now in the meantime. And that was not enough for us 
ambitious boys, nor is it enough for the Continentals. For 
these two have perhaps one thing in common, that this mean- 
time is not very pleasant, and in the long run (as Keynes said) 
we are all dead. 

But I was less exercised in judging between Cambridge and 
Paris, between caution and ambition, than in wondering on 
how separated these English philosophers were from the rest 
of us. Perhaps we would still talk philosophy if the philo- 
sophers did, but when they dare not how can we? Only the 
conceit of youth would brave the maze. And when ihe philo- 
sophers themselves go poker-faced before the deepest questions, 
is it any wonder we play poker? But I am still not sure 
whether I was wiser when I was a philosopher and a boy than 
I am now that I have become a poker-player and a man. 


UNDERGRADUATE ARTICLE 


A Classical Education 
By PETER BISHOP (Pembroke College, Oxford) 


EOPLE have usually left their education some way 

behind before their writing is fit to be seen in public; 

and so, but for the suffering beneficence of the Spectator, 
essays rarely appear which have been written while the agony 
is still in progress, before time has numbed the issues and 
healed the wounds. And although the square, wooden peg 
of my mind is firmly wedged into the round hole of classical 
scholarship, | hope my vested interest will not spoil the 
argument. 

Why have a classical education? The stock answer is that 
it provides the finest training for the mind. Distinguished men 
and women are pointed out whose exceptional ability is said 
to be the triumphant hall-mark of their classical education. But 
either they are brilliant anyway and would probably have been 
just as distinguished whatever kind of education thev received, 
or else the success they later acquired is due largely to the 
snob-value of having read Greats at Oxford; which derives 
from the equally dangerous assumption that a classical educa- 
tion is the hall-mark of exceptional ability. For if that were 
the case, what brilliant careers are thrown away by so many 
schoolmasters ! And what talent criminally wasted! At 
Pembroke last year, for instance, everybody (with a single 
exception) who was reading Greats is now a schoolmaster. 
Or does the super-mind so wonderfully moulded by the Classics 
only find its real outlet in teaching schoolboys grammar ? The 
fact is, that the people who receive a classical education are 
simply those who, at the age of ten, are selected to learn Greek 
because they show a certain precocity in manipulating the 
various possibilities of the Latin for Jove, a precocity very often 
(at my prep school at least) fostered and stimulated by the 
possession of a crib. And as a result the wretched boy staggers 
through the happiest years of his life burdened with the dead 
albatross of a Liddell and Scott. It would make a good theme 
for a Cautionary Tale. 

But apart from the sadly problematical advantages of the 
mental training, do the Classics afford any pleasures in after- 
life superior to those enjoyed by the student of history, say, 
or English or modern languages ? Do the Classics afford any 
pleasures at all? Beyond dons and schoolmasters I have 
never met anyone who could read Latin or Greek as literature 
in the original. A translation is always a necessary adjunct; 
and once you have sunk to a translation (I know from experi- 
ence), why waste time on the original ? I admit, especially 
with the poets, you want to be able to refer to the original 
when a passage particularly interests you, but the linguistic 
knowledge necessary on those occasions is such as you would 
have acquired by the age of fifteen, before there was any 
question of “ specialising” in the Classics. 

Nor socially is a classical education such a blessing as it 
appears to (at any rate undergraduate) outsiders. It is 
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impossible to quote in the original nowadays without being 
ostentatious; and ostentation at once takes the gilt off the 
culture-symbol. Knowledge of a more general variety (the 
myths and legends, etymology, etc.) is a useful addition to 
the all too few subjects of conversation, but this can be easily 
assimilated by anybody from Smith's Classical Dictionary. 

As for ancient history, I know less now about Greece and 
Rome than I did about England when I left my prep school; 
partly because of the actual lack of information and partly 
because there is simply no more room on the curriculum. Also, 
in the case of Rome, her civilisation lasted for so long and is 
so entwined with that of other races that you cannot properly 
get to grips with it and really feel its essential spirit; which, 
I imagine, is the point of history. Even visits to Italy, in this 
respect, are unrewarding, since the vigour of later bloomings 
has dispersed every breath of the ancient atmosphere. 

In Greece, on the other hand, the civilisation was short and 
isolated, and it is a very different story. I don’t want to become 
sentimental about Greece. Those who have visited the country 
talk at length about the intense, almost pathological nostalgia 
which hits you on damp November evenings in Englaffd. And 
I too have been bitten by the Byron bug. But it is not con- 
nected with a classical education. It is merely the longing for 
the smell of thyme and the sharp outline of distant mountains 
and the phosphorescent Aegean in the moonlight; and possibly 
also (which is never mentioned) the general associations of 
holiday time. But the key to the great secret of Greece is her 
poverty. The filthy, stinking slums cling to the northern slope 
of the Acropolis as they have always done, and the dusty roads 
wind desolate round the barren mountains. Time and progress 
have built no barrier: the rough stone surface of the Acropolis, 
the whisper echoing round the theatre at Epidaurus, the chill 
dampness of the beehive tombs at Mycene: the nerves of the 
old civilisation still tingle in the stone, unnumbed by any 
encroachment of the past twenty-four hundred years. 

But it is on the Acropolis that you finally get rid of the cloy- 
ing sense of history. You want, on this occasion, to turn 
your back on the Parthenon and Erechtheum, and simply look 
out on the purple slopes of Mount Hymettus. “City of the 
violet crown” someone had called Athens, and Aristophanes 
ridiculed the phrase. And you will wonder perhaps, as I did, 
why. The ridicule at once becomes personal, part of your 
experience, just as the buildings and sculpture of Greece have 
become part of it, and the exhilaration of the bright atmosphere, 
and the foul taste of the native wine, and the whorled bowl of 
mountains at Delphi so clearly sacred. And all the time in 
the background that gay, garrulous curiosity which the Greeks 
have always possessed; even from the days when they 
worshipped Homer as divinely inspired, and would listen to his 
story about the ghost of Achilles in the Underworld, while the 
other souls gibbered like bats in the distance, telling Odysseus 
he would rather be the meanest slave on earth than a king 
among the dead. Then, as you walk on the rough stone, over 
the gutters hewn out when Marathon was still an obscure 
village across the plain, the accumulation of these experiences 
will take hold on you; a sensation like the telepathic waves 
of vitality one receives from a person who possesses it 
abundantly. I cannot describe it in more detail than that. 
And if it could be described, it would surely have been done 
already a thousand times. 

But those few hours on the Acropolis make sense of a 
classical education. And that is how I would justify its 
superior value; not that my mind has been magically moulded 
to exhibit a totally alien brilliance, but that it has been 
rendered a degree less brutish by that faint, momentary contact 
with the civilisation of Greece; that it has been freed from 
the gloomy cave of scholarship, seeing only the shadows that 
flit upon the wall, and led up into the sunlight of the Aegean. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 
Hamlet. (Assembly Hall, Edinburgh.) 


Few people know that under the somewhat complicated financial 
arrangements of the Arts Council the Old Vic Company may be said 
to have a responsibility towards Scotland as well as to England. 
Its visits to the Edinburgh Festival enable it to fulfil a duty besides 
reminding us of the natural authority and splendour of the English 
actor in what are his own national masterpieces before they became 
the common English speaking heritage. The Hamlet which I have 
just seen in the Assembly Hall is worthy of the great English tradition 
that there is nothing eccentric in the interpretation of the play. 
Broadly it is presented as a national theatre ought to present classics 
and stands there clearly for all to see in its magnificence. 

The comments that I am about to make must be read as coming 
from a seat in the east gallery of the Assembly Hall in Edinburgh, 
an auditorium of which I have personal experience and know many 
of the difficulties. For those who have never been there, perhaps I 
may explain that its true function is to house the secular deliberations 
of the Church of Scotland and that the audience sit round three 
sides of the oblong platform placed above the ‘* well *’ of the court. 
So, when I say that speech was very often inaudible and players 
masked, I am quite ready to hear someone placed elsewhere say 
that I exaggerate. 

Nevertheless inaudibility and masking were common, and, in my 
opinion, sometimes unnecessary. I do not feel that there is much 
sense in putting on Shakespeare at the Assembly Hall unless the 
production is for the Assembly Hall and not with one eye on the 
return to Waterloo Road. Shakespeare without hearing all the 
words is just as futile as listening to an orchestra from behind a door 
that is sometimes open and sometimes shut. For instance, Miss Fay 
Compton, who came close to my ideal of Gertrude, suddenly turned 
her back upon me and whispered, ** There is a w.llow grows aslant 
a brook,’’ in so low a voice that I scarcely got a syllable. Polonius, 
played by Mr. Michael Hordern, marred an excellent characterisa- 
tion by throwing away the end of lines in a way that would be heard 
in a proscenium theatre or may have been in the front row of the 
Assembly Hall but greatly disappointed the occupant of east gallery 
D.16. Also on this stage there may be plenty of excuse for masking 
when twenty characters are present. There is none when there are 
only two, yet Miss Claire Bloom was hidden from me continuously 
in one duologue with Polonius. I feel that Mr. Bentall produced 
from the front, and did not get round enough or test the audibility 
of his actors sufficiently. With the exception of Mr. Laurence 
Hardy, one of the finest Kings I have ever seen, the Old Vic had not 
mastered the art of speaking in this Hall. But when one man can 
achieve this diction and resonance, others can. 

Now, leaving these grumbles on one side, I must quickly add that 
Mr. Bentall did achieve most splendid and sinister effects in the pin- 
ning of Hamlet after the murder of Polonius, and in the slow 
threatening advance of Claudius and his henchmen down the stage 
in the succeeding scene. The duel scene was most thrillingly man- 
aged, as indeed was the play within the play. Let it not be thought 
that one is ungrateful for such direction. There were, indeed, here 
and there inventions of a novel kind, some of which seemed happy, 
others less so. For instance, Hamlet’s back towards the ghost he 
has come to lay struck me as artificial, but the business with the 
King’s sword (which Hamlet takes up at the ‘* now might I do it 
pat ’’ speech) succeeded with me. 

Mr. Richard Burton’s Hamlet is worthy to be discussed with 
reference to the best Hamlet of our time, which is a compliment. 
He looks a young Hamlet and seemed best whenever the play allows 
expression of a certain boyish poignancy. He is capable of sudden 
darts of excitement and of all the range of satire (most amusingly 
played with Polonius) to the manly tenderness required for his 
scenes with Horatio (William Squire, who expressed all the warmth 
and sanity of that immortal friend). But he seemed to me either not 
to present a large enough voice, or not to have completely gauged on 
the first night the acoustics of the place. The vocal force adequate 
for a proscenium theatre will not do here. Miss Claire Bloom, who 
so moved me as Juliet in this very place a year ago, failed to reach 
me with equal certainty as Ophelia. It was, I thought, in some 
respects a technical performance, in which she had to work too hard, 
The athletic Shakespeare we are so accustomed to today does time 
and again destroy the poetry. 

Does all this seem grudging ? Yes, I fear so. Then let me say in 
conclusion, would that we could see Shakespeare of this kind more 
often in Scotland. ROBERT KEMP. 


ART 
Youth and Assurance 


Ir would not be fair to blame the young artist of today for the com. 
petitive pressure which forces him to seek finality of self-expression at 
a very early age. Unless he can hit the jackpot within his last year at 
school or his first couple of years after that, he might as well resign 
himself in most cases to that little job with the B.B.C. or dishwashing 
at a Corner House. The results are not, however, altogether healthy, 
We are breeding a race of prodigies, before whose pronunciamentos 
one cannot but bow the knee—awed, respectful, and even a little 
jealous perhaps. But to reach the end of the road in the mid- 
twenties is a form of suicide, and, indeed, one can think of more than 
one young artist in history whose early demise has done more than 
anything to keep perennially fresh a promise that could probably 
never have been further developed. 

Some months ago Alan Reynolds scored a phenomenal and 
resounding (and deserved) success with his third exhibition at the 
Redfern Gallery. Messrs. Charles and Peter Gimpel have tried to 
trump this coup with a fistful of Donald Hamilton-Frasers, of which 
five-sixths were sold before the exhibition opened. Mr. Fraser is 
twenty-four, and his brilliance and assurance, like those of Mr, 
Reynolds, are enough to daunt most older artists. He practises, as 
those who have followed him through a succession of mixed exhibi- 
tions will remember, a rich, romantic, free kind of abstraction which is 
nevertheless full of evocations of visual experiences and natural 
phenomena. Blue Sea with Distress Rockets and Garden at Night 
with Water are two of his titles. His painting is rich to the point of 
Wagnerian, romantic to the point of Turneresque, by reason of the 
full chromatic and tonal range he employs, the sumptuous cuisine 
of his paint, the sense of excitement he engenders—like that which 
we experienced as children when first we saw the night mail come 
through in a shower of sparks and ragged steam. It is the con- 
temporary, whittled-down version of that fire-in-the-flood which Sir 
Kenneth Clark has called the painter’s most powerful weapon. 
Since Fraser finally decided, some years back, which of a number of 
Styles he wished to pursue, his work has strengthened immeasurably; 
gained in depth and discipline, it may be, from the example of the 
London showing of De Stael. It is harc to see how much further 
he can now push it. 

Also at Gimpel’s are the six Young Contemporaries chosen this 
year for further consideration. Two schools, the Slade and St, 
Martin’s, account each for three of the artists (one of whom has 
even attended both schools) and there are signs of group-activity in 
certain traits common to Hamilton-Fra_er, Peter Kinley (who has 
already shown in one of these exhibitions) and Norman White, 
Of the latter pair, Kinley is the more assured: his palette knife ‘*land- 
scapes,’ constructed of loosely connected horizontal strata of reds, 
yellows, greys and blacks, owe a good deal to De Stael, but have 
greater recession and atmosphere, are less monumental, than those 
of the Paris artist. Denis Higbee’s still-lifes pay homage to Matisse; 
Bernard Cohen shares with his elder brother a somewhat Baconian 
sense of mystery in his large, foggy, grey street scenes, of which 
No. 5 is the best. Two sculptors, both of very real talent, complete 
the half-dozen. Ralph Brown shows, in his simplification of surface, 
traces of those archaisms we associate with the contemporary Ital!an 
sculptors. His Tragic Group and big Man Shearing Sheep are most 
excellently considered in their interplay of related angles and surfaces, 
space and mass—the latter especially is satisfying from every view- 
point. Rosemary Young has looked with profit at Germaine Richier 
and Giacometti; her whiskery drawings are quite personal. 

At the A.I.A. Gallery in Lisle Street, several more young artists are 
to be seen, of whom Roy Turner Durrant is the best known. His 
gouache landscapes constructed of every spiky form beloved of 
sculptors, exhibition designers, furniture, fabric and theatre designers, 
are prettily turned out with relentless efficiency. Eric Huson shows 
a series of elaborate pen and wash drawings of formalised neo- 
romantic fantasy. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


CINEMA 


Melba. (Odeon.)——La Belle Image. (Berkeley.) 


Fron her first appearance in Brussels to the last of her many farewell 
concerts, Dame Nellie Melba was an unqualified success, so that a 
film concerning her must needs lack everything a film should have, 
that is to say dramatic conflict. True, about three long quarters 
through she has to decide whether she will go to America with 
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Hammerstein or back to an Australian farm with her husband, 
but this brief battle between love and a career is a minute tributary 
to the wide rivers of song which, to Niagaras of applause in one opera 
house after another, pour from the screen for two solid hours. 

Patrice Munsel has a lovely voice, of intellectual rather than 
emotional appeal but pure and beautifully controlled, yet by the 
time she has sung a famous aria from every well-known opera, not to 
mention a modern song to a thwarted John McCallum whose one 
desire is for her to stop so that he can kiss her, and Comin’ Through 
the Rye to Queen Victoria, and a lot of scales and some humming, 
one longs desperately for silence. Lewis Milestone has directed the 
film and considering it is merely a very long recital, the items 
joined together by a deplorable script, he has not done too badly. 
Even so it is a tedious affair. The minor irritations are innumerable, 
such as casting Robert Morley as the American Mr. Hammerstein— 
which is really too silly and evidently Mr. Morley agrees as he makes 
no effort to be anything but himself—and Melba kowtowing to the 
English aristocracy with an ‘‘Oh Your Grace!’’ and a **Thank 
you, your ladyship!’’ There are also whimsicalities and coynesses 
enough to make the stomach do a complete somersault. Everybody 
in the non-musical line is ill served; Martita Hunt as the great 
singing teacher Madame Marchesi, Alec Clunes as Mr. Carlton, 
owner of the Carlton Hotel and inventor of the péche Melba, John 
Justin, discoverer of the heroine’s talents. They have an awful 
time of it. Only Sybil Thorndike, regally somnolent as the aged 
Queen, taps reality on the shoulder. Better to close the eyes-and 
listen to the music. Better still to buy some good gramophone 
records and stay at home. 

* 7 * * 

La Belle Image is taken from an amusing novel by Marce! Aymé in 
which the hero, a stolid middle class citizen with a wife, two children 
and an advertising agency, finds one day that without his noticing 
it his face has been transformed into that of a younger, better looking 
man. Directed by Paul Heymann this film trundles along in a 
happy pedestrian way through a maze of complexities. Franck 
Villard handles with adroitness the tasks laid before him, these 
including the seduction of his own wife and the taking of a subor- 
dinate position in his own firm; Pierre Larquey as a cracked old 
gentleman who believes he is about to strike oil in Montmartre is 
delightful; Frangoise Christophe is charming. Nevertheless so 
fantastic a tale merits more imaginative treatment and positively 
cries out for a René Clair or a Capra. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


THEATRE 


The Old Ladies. By Rodney Ackland. (Embassy.)——-Age of 
Consent. By Charlotte Haldane. (Princes.) 
Mr. RopNEY ACKLAND’Ss adaptation of Hugh Walpole’s_ novel must 
always have seemed a rather protracted and fidgety melodrama 
(I seem to be alone among professional playgoers in not having 
seen it before) which could be put through only by firm direction 
and meticulously tuned acting. This latest revival has quality but 
falls short of the necessary measure. Miss Barbara Everest is most 
successful, hitting off the kindly, sentimental Lucy Amorest with a 
moving piece of acting, and Miss Marjory Hawtrey keeps the twitter- 
ing old maid who owns that unfortunate chunk of amethyst as 
nearly on the rails as the author allows. But the piece depends 
ultimately on Agatha Payne, that feline gypsy of a woman whose lust 
for ** beauty” leads her to theft and murder. In Miss Freda Jackson’s 
performance, given ruthlessly against the style of the other two, 
underplayed melodrama and overplayed realism fight it out and leave 
a caricature instead of a character on the stage. An Agatha Payne 
without credibility spells death to the play, for the frightened old 
ladies have nothing to fear; the devil is bogus. And Mr. Anthony 
Hawtrey has assisted at the demise with a production which not 
only allows this, but underlines it with a speed of performance, 
particularly at the critical moments, which is almost funereal. 
> . ~ * 

AS the title carefully and clearly indicates, the new play at the Princes 
is about the seduction of a girl not yet sixteen. Our sympathy is asked, 
however, not for the girl but for the young man involved, on the 
assorted grounds that ** he was not the first,’’ was not the progenitor of 
her expected baby, did not know the precise age of the silly painted 
creature, was subjected by her crudely obvious mother to an attempt 
at blackmail, and has since fallen in love with a girl so fundamentally 
““ nce ’’ that she has successfully resisted his efforts to seduce her. 

_ With such a muddleheaded plot line the play inevitably becomes 
ineffectual. Everything has got the wrong way round, so that it 
seems atthe end that the play is entering a special plea for the 
encouragement of young men to seduce girls of sixteen or over, 
or alternatively for the seduction of girls beneath that age to be 
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legalised forthwith. Which is absurd—or I hope so. Matching 
the ineptness of plot and situations is a banality of dialogue which 
leaves even those practised actors, Miss Mary Merrall and Mr. 
Esmond Knight, as the nice girl’s parents, floundering like whales 
in the Serpentine, and just as surprised to be there. 

Whilst that insulting anachronism, the Lord Chamberlain’s censor- 
ship of the drama, survives, I can see no reason why its functions 
should not be entrusted to someone able to discriminate between a 
good play on a difficult subject with a serious purpose and a bad one 
with no apparent purpose at all. DEREK MONSEY. 


BALLET 
Ballets de Paris de Roland Petit. (Stoll.) 


ROLAND Petit seems more and more to be inclining towards musical 
comedy dancing, for of the three new works presented at his premiere 
on Monday night, only Le Loup comes within the realm of Ballet. 
This is a pity, for Le Loup (theme by Jean Anouilh and Georges 
Neveux) shows much of the originality and ability to capture 
atmosphere, which first gained prestige for Roland Petit when, 
soon after the war, he came to London with the Champs Elysées 
Ballet. Le Loup is a fine piece of work with beautiful sets by Carzou. 
The corps-de-ballet seems to have a high standard, but has rather 
too little to do, as the work really revolves around the two principal 
characters of The Girl and The Wolf. The latter réle is danced 
by Petit himself, full of feeling and pathos, and the ballet introduces 
a lovely dancer, Violette Verdy as the Girl. Mlle Verdy is a great 
acquisition: she has beautiful feet which she uses with fine precision 
and fastidiousness, a tender and thoughtful manner, and a grace of 
movement which is refreshingly free of mannerisms. It will be a 
pleasure to see her in other réles. 

Of Cine Bijou and Deuil en 24 Heures there is little to say excepting 
that the idea for the former is a good one which is wasted through 
being superficially and carelessly worked out. It would appear 
that Petit has been either too indolent or too hasty in composing 
these works; almost as if he thought they would get by on the strength 
of Colette Marchand’s recently acquired film fame and on the 
pretty designs of André Beaurepaire and Clavé respectively. We 
know from past experience that these ballets are not worthy of Roland 
Petit, who has too much talent and theatre sense to throw away on 
such trivia. LILLIAN BROWSE. 


MUSIC 


LARRY ADLER is our contemporary Paganini, a thaumaturgic per- 
former and one who has revealed new potentialities in an instrument 
with a history, certainly, but with no quarterings or the remotest 
claim even to what the gossip columns tactfully refer to as ‘* kin- 
ship ’’ with the orchestral aristocracy. If the harmonica is the 
poor man’s Stradivarius, then Adler is the poor man’s Paganini— 
the essence of the distinction lying in the quality of the instrument 
rather than of the performance. Would a more credulous age 
have credited Adler with the supernatural gifts, as they credited 
Paganini ? Certainly the sounds that he elicits from the harmonica 
are as far removed from the ordinary run of mouth-organism as 
Paganini’s fiddling from that of the ordinary orchestral hack. But 
Adler wears his genius with that modest, matter-of-fact air that 
suggests anything rather than diabolical possession ; and it was the 
mountebank streak in Paganini’s temperament, quite as much as his 
technical virtuosity, that gave rise to the rumours (sedulously not 
contradicted by this patron saint of publicity agents) of diabolical 
possession. There was a warm reception, therefore, for Adler at 
last Saturday’s Prom. but there was no shudder of unholy awe 
when he launched out upon the new concerto written for him by 
Arthur Benjamin. 

All instruments have associations in the listener’s mind and those 
stirred by the harmonica are emphatically not noble, nor even 
wholly serious. The composer’s task in writing a concerto for such 
an instrument is much the same as that of a hostess anxious to intro- 
duce to her friends a charming but, say, unfortunately named young 
lady who has not enjoyed a very extensive or profound education. | 
Both will be anxious to conceal their protegée’s failings and to place 
her in the most advantageous light, where her real qualities will shine, 
Certain subjects of conversation and certain shibboleths must be 
avoided and everything must be done to emphasise her piquant 
individuality and to conceal her lack of conventional, well-bred 
charm. Benjamin’s excellent orchestral sense made him, as it were, 
a perfect hostess in the first and last movements. It was a brilliant 
stroke to combine the harmonica with the celesta, for instance, their 
two timbres completing and correcting each other like the flavours 
of sour cream and red cabbage. The tone of the conversation was kept 
light but never allowed to become trivial, and every opportunity was 
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given to the solo instrument for the display of those amazing sallies 
of double- and triple-stopped wit which were the admiration of the 
audience. Only in the slow movement did it seem to me that the 
composer’s judgment was seriously at fault. It was as though the 
hostess had arranged for her protegée to recite a long poem in which 
a large number of the words began with the letter / and contained 
a cruelly high proportion of difficult and revealing vowel-combina- 
tions—a kind of ‘‘ How now, brown cow.’’ A long ‘tustained 
melody, only lightly accompanied, brutally emphasised the fact that 
the harmonica’s tone of voice is in fact irredeemably common— 
slightly nasal and quavering and lacking in depth and consistency. 
Even Adler cannot confer a patent of nobility on his instrument, 
though Benjamin and he combined to show its many extraordinary 
resources in other directions. MARTIN COOPER. 





SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 182 
Report by Alan Wykes 


Readers were asked to imagine themselves concerned with the 
formation of a society for the abolition of television. Letters designed 
to attract the maximum number of members and subscriptions were 
to be composed for the correspondence columns of The Times, Observer, 
Radio Times or Daily Express. 


A fair entry, both as regards numbers and merit ; but only fair. 
Not many competitors seemed to have their hearts in the cause 
they were sponsoring ; fewer still keyed themselves to the tone 
of the paper they were writing to. 

Speciousness of argument resulted in one big batch of discards. 
Of these, I particularly regretted having to part with M. E. Fossey’s 
entry. Another dozen or so had to be cast away for ineptness of 
choice of audience. Dougal Duncan’s letter (**... how many 
of us realise that Goths and Huns, decadence and ruin, rest, but rest 
only temporarily, behind every one of our ten- to seventeen-inch 
screens ? The shadow of Attila looms dark behind the figure of 
Harding ’’) was excellent but surely too high-toned for the cosy 
columns of the Radio Times. 

I thought some competitors tried mistakenly to support their 
arguments with Awful Warnings. Jeremiahs and cranks are seldom 
treated with anything but tolerant amusement. The object of the 
letter was, after all, to gain support. 

Both the Daily Express and Radio Times were lions’ dens. The 
touch of human interest was nicely judged by J. Aitken (** One day 
last week, excited and gloriously happy, | went over to my grand- 
parents’ house to announce my engagement to the best and prettiest 
girl in the world. . . . Gran had a faraway look in her eyes, and 
only half understood what I was saying. ‘ Very nice, dear,’ she 
said. * You must bring her along to see TV.’ *’) but he wrote 
too obviously tongue-in-cheek. 

A selection of felicitous phrases from the finalists : 

Daily Express. ** How many of us realise that the familiar H 
aerial . . . is a sign of shame . . . a monument to the Unknown Tele- 
vision Prisoner ? ’’ (E. P. Stanham) ; ** The People’s Voice must be 
heard. And the Dim View Society, pledged to the abolition of 
Television, is the People’s Voice ’’ (D. R. Peddy). 

The Times. ‘* As one with neither the time, means, nor inclination 
to spare for television ... .’’ (D. L. L. Clarke). 

Observer. ‘* No responsible politician is prepared to tell the 
truth about our economic plight and a debtor nation mass-produces 
luxury goods ’’ (D. R. Rollo). 

£2 each to L. Marshall Scott and Allan M. Laing ; £1 to Gerald 
Summers. Highly commended : ‘‘ H. R. J. Thunderclap-Chutney ”’ 
and Nancy Gunter, whose entry I have printed joci causa. 


PRIZES 
(L. MARSHALL Scott) 
To the Editor, Daily Express. 
Formation of a Society for the Abolition of Television 


Dear Sir,—There are thousands of wives and mothers in this country 
who would be glad if Television had never been invented. I would 
suggest that half a crown subscription would be willingly paid by each 
of them, if by so doing they could voice a protest against this menace. 
The hours that I have wasted watching for something good to be televised, 
popping in and out of my kitchen to see what was going on, burning 
potatoes and puddings when it was interesting, waiting for games to finish 
so that my husband would do the garden, waking up at night with the 
children screaming (they insist on watching thrillers) and making myself 
ill with the warnings of the doctors, is all very trying. You can turn on 
the wireless and leave that all day, and never heed it. But this eternal 
watching gets a woman down. If you do not believe me just publish 
this letter and see the result.—Yours respectfully, Weary Viewer. 
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(ALLAN M. LAING) 


To the Editor, The Observer. 
Sabot-Age ? 

Sir,—No doubt the majority of your readers support your OPPOsition 
to commercial television. Encouraged by this belief, we invite you ang 
them to take the next step and join us in opposing television altogether 
A Society for the Abolition of Television (SABOT) has now been formed 
whose main obiect is explicit in the title. Its members have wate 
with growing dismay, the various evils TV has brought in its train 
the snobbery of ** keeping up with the Joneses *’ ; the virtual Paralysis 
of family intercourse ; the encouragement of idleness ; the atrophy of 
the brain through the reduction of culture to the status of a comic Strip ; 
and the destitution of honest entertainers who lack physical attractions. 
SABOT proposes the elimination, through legal enactment, of Ty 
sets and TV stations, programmes to be cut down progressively unti} 
they cease altogether. A Bill to embody these proposals is in Preparation, 
and will have the support of all parties, including the Prime Minister 
and the Leader of the Opposition. Your support is invited. Seng 


— to the undersigned.—Faithfully, Halliday Hope-Allways, 


(GERALD SUMMERS) 
To the Editor, Daily Express. 

Dear Sir,—You’re good with your hands? You like making things? 
Then do not buy a television set because if you do you've got to down 
tools. In any case a cricket match can’t be squeezed onto a 14 in. x 10 in, 
screen. True, you can get a close-up of a (lovely ?) girl talking to you, 
but perhaps you would rather not see her. The play’s the thing, but you 
can visualise Hamlet without those vague microscopic figures gesticulat- 
ing. Cringing creatures from the Zoo are often presented to you but 
far better see them happy in their local habitat. You can follow the 
horses on the screen but who wants to see his favourite lose? No, 
television’s a washout and you know it. So don’t put up one of those 
spiky things on your chimney and spoil the landscape and your own 
eyesight. Stick to the radio if you must hear the one o'clock news and 
don’t be bamboozled into buying one of those new-fangled flickering 
devices which give you nebulous and streaky nonsense at a high price, 
Join the Anti-TV Society and send us your subscription instead of taking 
out a licence for something you don’t want. Yours, etc., ——. 


Highly Commended 
(Nancy GUNTER) 
To the Editor, The Times. 

Sir,—I and several kindred spirits consider it contrary to the finest 
traditions of British reticence and reserve that the appalling modern 
invention known as television should be allowed to invade our haunts 
and display our midnight manifestations to the gaping public. It was 
bad enough when “‘listeners-in *’ were enabled to hear our moans 
and clanking chains, but now that it has become possible for anybody 
with a television set to be regaled with the spectacle of a lady roaming 
the corridors minus her head, or even in her night attire carrying a dripping 
dagger, we cannot but feel that matters have been carried a glide too far, 
We have therefore decided to form a Society for the Abolition of Tele- 
vision, and sincerely hope all who are interested will get into communica- 
tion with mt at the appended address. Thanking you for permitting us 
to use the medium of your valuable publication. Yours, etc., Col 
Lovelace (dec.), Mon Revenant, Limbo-in-Space. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 185 
Set by Joyce Johnson 


Readers are asked to submit descriptions of new Looking-Glass 
Insects. Carroll’s style to be preserved, but. post-Carrollian data 
may be used, if desired. Entries to be from 150 to 200 words in 
length. Not more than two insects per entry. A prize of £5 will 
be awarded. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked **‘ Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than September 8th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of September 18th. 





The Spectator, August 27th, 1853 


A DANGEROUS balloon-ascent has been attempted at the Rotunda 
Gardens in Dublin. Mrs. Graham was the guiding aéronaut, and she 
was accompanied by a Mr. Kennedy, a gentleman who had formerly 
been disappointed of a trip in the air from the insufficient power of 
the balloon. On this occasion the machine was almost as inefficient. 
With difficulty, and by the discharge of the single bag of ballast, it 
cleared the trees of the garden; then the grapnel tore away the coping 
of a house; it presently caught in another wall, and retained its hold, 
the car resting on the roof of the house. A number of persons got on 
to the roof, and Mr. Kennedy was rescued: it took a great deal 
of persuasion to induce Mrs. Graham to leave the car. It was found 
necessary to slit the balloon to get rid of the gas, as the huge machine 
was knocking off the chimney-pots around. The voyagers were cut 
and bruised in their perilous trip. 
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Ifs and Ans 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


VERYONE has heard of the ancient speculation about 

Cleopatra’s nose. If it had been shorter or longer by 

just some minute fraction of an inch her beauty would 
have been by that much less overpowering and the whole course 
of the world’s history might have been changed accordingly. 
There are doubtless many other historical “ifs,” but I am 
only concerned here with game-playing ones. A favourite 
one of mine is what would have happened if W.G. had gone 
up to Cambridge. In the Memorial Biography, the late Mr. 
C. E. Green, who was in the Cambridge eleven from 1865 to 
1868, wrote that in his time there was an exciting rumour that 
W.G. was coming up to Caius, the natural college for one 
destined to medicine. Moreover years afterwards the doctor 
had said to him, “ Yes, I really came very near doing so.” 
Supposing he had, let us say in 1868 when he was twenty, 
the course of the University match would scarcely have been 
altered. With the best will in the world to diminish Oxford’s 
record, I have to admit that Cambridge won, without W.G., 
in 1868, 1869 and 1870. But in one respect the history of 
cricket would have been, singularly enough, not the richer 
but the poorer, since there could have been no Cobden’s 
match. In 1870 Cobden gained his niche, as every schoolboy 
knows, by taking the last three Oxford wickets in an immortal 
hat-trick, so that Cambridge won by two runs. If W.G. had 
been playing, Oxford would, humanly speaking, have been 
annihilated. We should have long since forgotten the name 
of Cobden, and Mr. Robert Lyttelton could never have 
written that paean of Cambridge triumph ending with the 
words, “ Smash went Mr. Charles Marsham’s umbrella against 
the pavilion brickwork.” 


Another speculation of mine, a golfing one this time, is how 
history might have been changed if my old friend J. H. Taylor, 
now living in retirement near his beloved links of West- 
ward Ho !, had succeeded when young in going into the Army 
or the Navy. He tried hard and often, but the Services, 
ironically enough, thought his eyesight was not good enough 
and the Royal Artillery seem to have added insult to injury 
by saying that he had flat feet. Suppose they had accepted 
him, he is a man of such character and ability that he must 
surely have risen to high rank in his service. He would still 
have been a great golfer, for nothing could have prevented that, 
but there might have been no Triumvirate and his ultimate 
apotheosis might have been as winner of the General’s Cup 
at the Army Golfing Society’s Meeting. I declare I feel quite 
sorry for the hypothetical Admiral who would have had to 
meet him in the Admirals v. Generals match. On the whole 
I think that in this case history is better as it is with J.H. and 
his five Open Championships. 

When we talk about games and often, I am afraid, when we 
wiite about them, we are too prone to declare that something 
would inevitably have happened if something else had not 
in fact happened instead. I daresay I am throwing stones in 
a glass house, but here is one example that yearly infuriates 
me. I read that the match between the Wanderers and the 
Rovers was drawn 1—1, but that the Wanderers would have 
won 2—1 if the wretched Snooks had not missed an open 
goal, when his side was already leading 1—0. The writer has 
assumed as a mathematical certainty what can only be a 
speculation. If Snooks had not so disgraced himself his side 
would have soored two goals; so much is admitted but beyond 
that all is uncertainty. The whole remaining course of the 
game must have been different. What in fact happened was 
that owing to Snooks’ strange dereliction the Rovers’ goal- 
keeper had a kick from his own goal-line. If Snooks had 
done his duty and scored a goal, there would have ensued 


a kick-off from the middle of the ground. What would then 
have happened ? Nobody can possibly tell. I am labouring 
the obvious, but it is an obvious point that those who describe 
matches do not seem to grasp. 


There is another point about the making of these assump- 
tions. We are all apt to forget that every single stroke in a 
game affects the frame of mind of the player, which in its 
turn affects his next stroke and so the whole course of the game. 
Without going into the questions of free will and predestination, 
which are, to tell the truth, something beyond me, this much 
is surely certain, and yet we seldom recognise it. I will give 
a golfing instance, which again, I am afraid, rouses in me 
a State of intense irritation. It will be remembered that in 
1949 at Sandwich that fine and cheerful Irish golfer Harry 
Bradshaw tied for the Open Championship with Locke and 
lost on playing off the tie. Playing the fifth hole in one of his 
four rounds he found his ball after his second shot stuck in the 
neck of a broken bottle. Not being very certain as to the law 
he wisely played the ball where it lay, the ball emerged from 
the bottle and he ultimately holed out in six. It is probable 
that he lost one stroke through this mishap, but it is impossible 
to say more: he might have played a bad approach shot and 
taken six anyhow; he might have played a good one and holed 
his putt in four. The incident may well have upset him, so 
that he played the next few holes less well than he would 
otherwise have done; it may have stimulated him to play them 
better. Nobody can possibly tell and yet I have read number- 
less times, as if it were a positive and mathematical certainty, 
that Bradshaw lost the Championship through the one stroke 
cost him by that intrusive bottle. 


There is another instance, over which I have often come 
near to shedding salt tears, that of Roger Wethered in the 
Open Championship at St. Andrews in 1921. After going 
forward to study the line at one hole he kicked his ball by 
mistake in walking back to it and must pay the penalty of 
a stroke. In the end he, like Bradshaw, tied for the Champion- 
ship (with Jock Hutchison) and lost on playing off. It has 
been said over and over again ever since, that he lost that 
Championship by that single penalty stroke. Very likely I 
said so myself in my grief that he had not won, but it is in fact 
an unwarranted assumption. If he had not kicked his ball by 
mistake he might have won by the length of the street or 
he might not have tied. I know no more courageous or 
philosophical golfer but I cannot assume that the penalty 
stroke had no effect on his frame of mind one way or the 
other. 

I fear that such arguments as I am putting forward will 
not console some unfortunate fielder who has missed a 
“ sitting ” catch, whereupon the batsman has gone on to make 
another hundred runs or so. You never can tell, but it is 
hardly possible to deny that he has wrought his side much 
harm. One of Arthur Croome’s pleasant stories of the days 
when he played for Gloucestershire under W.G. related to a 
really tragic miss. He had missed a Middlesex batsman, I 
think Stanley Scott, who had proceeded to make a century. 
However W.G. himself had saved the situation by a great 
innings and Gloucestershire had won after all. _After this 
happy ending Croome had thought it safe to congratulate 
his Captain and to apologise for his own expensive error; but 
he was not entirely let off. “Yes,” answered the Doctor, “ but 
what I say is we never hadn’t ought to have been put to it.” 
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LETTERS TO 


The Earthquakes 


Sir,—The recent appalling earthquake disaster which struck the Ionian 
Islands of Greece came at a time when that country was still heroically 
struggling to recover from the widespread devastation of the war and 
its aftermath. Not only has there been a tragic loss of life. Whole 
towns and villages have been destroyed, and many scores of thousands 
of people have lost their homes and possessions. 

A Greek Earthquake Appeal has therefore been launched by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the Marquis of 
Salisbury, Lord Halifax, the Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Clement 
Davies and myself, through which the people of this country may 
contribute money for the purchase of such materials, equipment and 
tools as will be needed for the restoration of the islanders’ homes and 
livelihood, Sir Charles Peake, the British Ambassador in Athens, will 
be advising us to the particular supplies that are most needed and 
will undertake their delivery to the Greek Authorities. 

An Appeal Office has been opened at 20 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 
(Telephone Euston 8594.) Contributions may be sent to this address, 
or may be handed in to any branch bank throughout the country. 

I feel sure that the people of this country, remembering how gener- 
ously others contributed to the relief of our own flood disaster, will 
not be slow to respond with equal warmth to this appeal for Greece 
in her recent catastrophe.—Yours faithfully, 

Puitip Noev-BAKER. 
Chairman, Greek Earthquake Appeal Committee. 


Machine Art 


Sir,—I receive cuttings of all Press references to typewriters and 
typewriting. I was interested to read the paragraph headed “ Machine 
Art” in your issue of August 21st, as I had not previously seen any 
reference to the work of Sefiorita Montserrat Escarvidol in this 
connection. 

In the interests of accuracy, however, I must take exception to the 
following statement: 

~ . and this ingenious woman is the sole artist in the world 
who can provide one... .” 
I could name at least half a dozen operators who indulge in diversions 
of this nature, including (modestly) myself. 

It is nice to know that the Sefiorita has found a market for her 
work. I could hardly do this, as most of my pictures have been 
produced in my employers’ time, and are naturally their property. They 
are a well-known firm of typewriter manufacturers in Leicester. Also 
I have no “spare time.” But perhaps they are better situated in the 
Barcelona Police Department ! 

It’s a fascinating hobby anyway. 


Yours faithfully, 
WILL 
“ Abington,” Cosby Road, Countesthorpe, Leicester. 


H. HOLtis. 


Dusty Answer 


Sir.—I agree with all that Mr. Theobald says about the inadequacy 
of the “tutorial system” at Cambridge. When he argues the case 
for a “General Honours Degree” I feel bound to say that this 
would not further the sort of ideal which Lord Beveridge sees as 
the aim of the University. In particular it would rob a degree course 
at Cambridge in any one of the humanities of its particular value. 

Ihe major objection to the Cambridge system is that it allows 
the undergraduate “to specialise in a subject in which he is not 
particularly interested.” The result of this process is to foster the 
development of the University towards the status of a “cramming 
schoo!.” Such is the condemnation. 

In the first place, if the student is “not particularly interested,” 
Mr. Theobald begs the question of whether he should be at a University 
atall. Or is it better for him to be “ generally ” but “ not particularly ” 
interested jn several subjects ? More important it is vital to appreciate 
the fact that the “one subject system” operates in a direction quite 
opposed to the creation of “ narrow specialists.” As a way in which it 
adds to concentration and to discipline of mind Mr. Theobald admits 
the value of the single subject at least as a “ valid objection” to the 
General Degree. In this lies part of the significance of the Cambridge 
method, time-worn as it may be. Most undergraduates have already 
acquired a G.C.E. at Advanced Level in about three subjects when 
they arrive at Cambridge, and by this time they ought to derive benefit 
from the chance of getting their teeth into one subject and relatively 
plenty of time in which to do it. More relevantly, instead of dissi- 
pating his mental energics among three subjects the undergraduate 
should be trained to direct them 1g certain problems and to marshal 
his facts in a coherent fashion : 
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While it will be admitted that there are other quicker and cheaper 
methods of mind-training, the advantages of the Cambridge system 
do not stop there. It may be paradoxical to say so, but it js the 
“ specialist” degree coufse which is more likely to produce a broad 
outlook and a finer appreciation of contemporary matters than the 
so-called “ general” course. The student who specialises, so far from 
“crawling about like a myopic ant” over his subject (as William 
James designated the Ph.D. hunter), in fact begins after a very short 
while to relate his subject to wider problems because of the very 
fact that he is studying it intently and with singleness of mind, ang 
to see in it a hundred “jumping-off points for thought.” The type 
of study which an undergraduate at Cambridge in the Moder 
Languages, English or History Faculties undergoes is particularly widg 
in its implications. To take but one instance, the third year undep 
graduate reading for the Historical Tripos must consciously be aware 
of the multitude of subjects upon which he may touch in the courg 
of his reading—political theory, philosophy, psychology, sociology, 
He inevitably—if he is intellectually aware at all—begins to relate 
his knowledge to contemporary and to eternal problems. He is educated 
in the sense that he can with Carlyle, “ sit still and label his thoughts.” 
Is this not nearer to the ideal of a Liberal Education as opposed 
to a merely utilitarian one which Lord Beveridge expressed when he 
suggested that the Universities should teach their members how “to 
use freedom ” ?—Yours faithfully, R. A. Bircn. 

(Downing College) 


1953 


2 Deal Castle Road, Deal, 


Sirn,—Mr. A. P. Rossiter claims that I write from the viewpoint of 
a “testy anachronism.” I, however, believe that my four major pointy 
are commonly accepted. These were: 

(1) That the dons, due to marriage, increased research work, and 
tutorial paper-work, are unable to devote as much time to the under. 
graduate as they did in the past. 

(2) That the degree courses have grown out of all recognition ig 
the past twenty years. 

(3) That the average undergraduate (horrible abstraction) has leg 
background learning on his arrival at the University than formerly, 

(4) That present grants are inadequate. 

Mr. Rossiter only challenges me directly on the last of these, 
Although I realise that supplementary grants are available, it would 
seem evident from the concern expressed in responsible quarters, that 
they must be insufficient, either in number or amount. 

I feel that the developments listed above are harmful to the 
character of Cambridge. I therefore made several suggestions which 
I hoped were constructive. I realised that they might be criticised 
as impracticable or useless, but I did not expect to have them dis 
missed as the particular grouses of the married undergraduate. 

As Mr. Rossiter introduced this personal note, I must state that 
as I intend to make my career in Economics I would not advocate the 
General Honours Degree for personal reasons, but only because | 
feel that its introduction would benefit the university.—Yous 
faithfully, R. G. W. THEOBALD. 

9 Mount Pleasant, Cambridge. 


Kent. 


Atom Bombing the Atom Bomb 
Sir,—As a human being interested in the prospect of my scientific 
annihilation and therefore perusing Einstein’s formula E=mc?, I would 
like to know whether active attention is being given to the antidote 
which Atomic and Hydrogen Bombs appear capable of supplying to 
their own violence. 

In simple terms (and will any correspondent good enough to enlighten 
me please remember that I can understand only simple lay terms) 
the theory of nuclear violence is this. The fusion of the lighter 
elements—as in the Hydrogen Bomb—or the fission of the heavier 
elements—as in the Atomic Bomb—results in a loss of mass. That 
is to say, in the peculiarities of nuclear mathematics, 2} joined to 24 
gives 4 and likewise 104 divided gives 5 and 5; in each case the dis 
appearing 4 converts into energy of a high order, for m, the 4, is 
multiplied by c?, the square of the speed of light, some 
900,000,000,000,000. Hence the bang in the Bomb. 

But the reverse is equally true. The fission of the smaller elements— 
4 into 24: and 24—or the fusion of the larger elements—S5 joined to § 
to make 10}—gives a gain of mass, with accompanying absorption of 
energy of the same high order. Apart from its uses in refrigeration, 
this would suggest to a layman an ideal process to set going in the 
presence of the energy released in the Hydrogen and Atomic Bombs. 

The idea of suitable deposits of potential nuclear blotting paper 
scattered widely in target areas is, at least, theoretically consoling.— 
Yours faithfully, J. S. THWAITES. 

5 Elm Park Gardens, Hendon, N.W.4. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


pun set in just after seven o’clock in the morning. The sky had 
been overcast when I awoke earlier but it was not until seven that 
] beard the rain beating across the skylight and spattering on the 
m windows. I got up and looked at the half-cut corn hill. 
A sheeted binder and a red tractor sat waiting for the harvest to 
continue, both of them coddled by a packing of sheaves. Had the 
rain held off they might have set to somewhere about half-past nine 
or ten when the dew dried out, but with such a heavy atmosphere 
the lifting of the dew would have been slow. Once in the morning 
the sun blazed through, glistening on the wet corn, but just as suddenly 
it dived back into the grey sky and I knew that harvest was at a 
standstill for the people round about. Towards evening the rain 
ssed but everything was thoroughly drenched. One day out of 
August had been lost, an important day with so much to be done. 
| passed a man with a set of binder knives on his shoulder. “ Maybe 
tomorrow afternoon,” he said as he looked to the west. I did not 
need to ask what he was speculating about. 






Bird Migrations 

While I was up on the moor I was startled by a rushing of wings 
as a flock of lapwings passed over a low hill, flying fast, and 
by that wonderful undulation of black and white that only the peewits 
can show. The flocking of birds has a sad significance, One notices 
the twittering of more swallows than usual one day, and the next 
the telegraph wires are lined with them, finches move in company 
and the grass is no longer green but fawn and scorched and old, 
barely surviving the sun that has beaten on southern slopes. Each 
year I have hardly realised that the screaming of swifts has ceased 
when I awake to the gathering of young swallows. In the weeks 
ahead, as the warmth of the sun declines, the movement of other birds 
will compensate for the departure of the swifts and the swallows. 
Fieldfares will return in late October and those whirring crowds of 
starlings will come, as well as mallard and teal and other wandering 
waterbirds that drop down at the end of a flight that began in the 
Tundra or far away in a swamp on the other side of the world. 


Woodland Path 

Ducking under the wire, I went down the winding path into the 
wood. It was plain that everyone going that way entered at the same 
spot. Some considerate person had tied a fragment of sacking round 
two strands of wire to make entry easy. The path was well worn, 
but flanked on both sides by high bracken, mounds of ling, bushes 
of rusty gorse and a mauve weed as prolific as dock. Tall trees 
overlooked the path, sycamores and spruce and one or two oaks, but 
the trees that took my eye were the rowans for they were laden 
with berries as bright as blood. The path rose and fell, and at one 
of the bends I was confronted by a rabbit that sat petrified with fright, 
its back hunched and its eyes bright. I lifted my arm and broke the 
awful spell, and the rabbit bounded into the undergrowth. I could 
hear it crashing its way through until it either found a hole or felt 
safe once more. A little later a pigeon flapped innocently into a 
tree above my head, and I watched it for a while as it preened itself, 
but the flies began to concentrate on me and I picked some ivy and used 
it as a switch to protect myself until I made my way back to the wire 
and the roadside bank. 


Man and Dog 

A friend with whom I share a love of cocker spaniels is debating 
whether to get himself another pup. Until a year or two ago I had a 
black cocker, more of a field dog than the little cob horses that are 
paraded at shows, but I have him no longer. To be truthful, I 
was never able to give him all the exercise I felt he needed. A healthy 
dog of this breed can run and hunt all day. I had trained him for 
the gun. He was not fond of confinement and it saddened me to 
see. him anywhere but ranging a field. I felt responsible for his 
happiness, although I am far from sentimental abowt animals, and 
in the end I parted with him to someone who promised that he 
would be free and happy. My friend who talks of getting another 
spaniel feels his responsibility to the dog he takes into his household 
and | have great sympathy with him. Too many people inflict misery 
on their pets without dreaming that a dog’s life is a thing to be con- 
sidered beyond the filling of meat dish or water bowl. 


Soft Fruits 

Raspberry canes and the arms of loganberry that have fruited 
this season should be cut back to within six inches of the ground, 
and the rooted runners of strawberries should be planted out in a new 
bed. Propagation by this means may be satisfactory for a year or 
two, but where the original stock is old it pays to change all plants 
for new and virile stock. Professional growers know this well and 
continually restock old beds. IAN NIALL. 
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Steps to hygiene... 


The Greeks worshipped Hygieia as the goddess of 
health. We do not worship hygiene but we practise it 







more and more, and the importance of food cleanliness 





is being increasingly recognised. Here a vital part is 
played by paper. Paper bags, paper wrappings and for 
bulk deliveries the multi-wall paper sack, protecting its 








contents from contamination as no other sack can. 
The Medway multi-wall sack is ideal for the packaging 
of sugar, flour and all sorts of human food and animal 








feeding stuffs. It is tough, resilient, sift-proof and 






resistant to moisture. It is indeed a revolution in 






hygienic packing and a typical example of the way in 







which the Reed Paper Group—with its great resources 
for the development and manufacture of paper products 









—is continually seeking to contribute better products 






to serve the nation’s daily needs. 
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MULTI-WALL SACKS 
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MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD 
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Head Office: 103 Piccadilly, London, W.r 


In the campaign for clean, pure food Reed Group paper plays an 

important part: Aylesford kraft and M.G. sulphite papers for 

traders’ bags and wrappings— Medway multi-wall sacks, corrugated 

paper and corrugated cases for wholesale deliveries—Powel! Lane 
waxed bread wraps and confectionery packing. 
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Orwell 


By J. D. SCOTT 


EORGE ORWELL,’who was born in 1903, was still, 
in 1945, a comparatively unimportant novelist and 
pamphleteer. When he died in 1950 he was already 

a legend and a portent, the great rainmaker who, in Animal 
Farm and Nineteen Eighty Four, washed away the Stalinist 
thirties. This at least has become the accepted view of Orwell, 
and it is the view put forward in Mr. Hopkinson’s brief new 
study (George Orwell, by Tom Hopkinson, published for the 
British Council and the National Book League by Longmans, 
Green & Co., 2s.). Animal Farm, writes Mr. Hopkinson, 
“is by far Orwell’s finest book.” And again: . . his 
gifts were not those of a novelist, and if the novel had not 
happened to be the prevailing literary form during the twenty 
years when he was writing, he would probably never have 
been attracted to it. Orwell had little imagination, little under- 
standing of human relationships, little sympathy with individual 
human beings. His gifts were an inspired common sense and 
a power of steady thought... .” This view of Orwell is stated 
not only with the authority which Mr. Hopkinson commands, 
but with sympathy and admiration. Sympathy and admiration 
are the more striking because they come from a writer possess- 
ing in plenitude exactly the qualities which, he says, Orwell 
lacked. That Orwell was lacking in these qualities I agree 
with some reserve. But from the rest of Mr. Hopkinson’s 
disquisition I dissent at almost every step. 

For me Orwell is not a satirist and a political philosopher, 
but a creative artist—more specifically, and despite his faults, 
a novelist—and a revolutionary. To me his common sense 
seems crotchety rather than inspired and his thought flashing 
rather than steady. For me his finest book is not Animal Farm 
but Coming Up for Air. Let us look a little more closely at 
this controversial figure. 

George Orwell was born into what he described as the 
“ lower-upper-middle class,” in India, but a fashionable prep. 
school and a scholarship to Eton led him to be educated as 
a poor boy amongst the rich. He disliked it, served in the 

lice in Burma (1922-27) in order to avoid continuing his 

ton life at Cambridge; chucked up the Police; lived as a 

roletarian in France and England; turned to a shabby-genteel 
fife as shopkeeper, journalist, teacher and book-shop assistant 
in England (1929-37); fought in Spain and was wounded (1937); 
was in England writing and doing war-work (1937-47); writing 
on the island of Jura (1947-49). He had long suffered from 
Jung trouble, and by the end of 1949 he was seriously ill; yet 
his death, following a hemorrhage in January, 1950, was 
sudden. 

His books are closely related to the various phases of his 
life. Thus Burmese Days expresses his disgust with the brutality, 
meanness, hysteria and sheer silliness of the life he had taken 
part in—and it is fair to say that there are traces of all these 
qualities, as well as an extraordinary force and compassion 
in the book itself. For Orwell’s greatest difficulty was to 
‘achieve detachment, that detachment which arises, not from 
indifference, but from the ability of finding room in which to 
swing the axe, that special ability which lies at the heart of 
creative talent, and distinguishes it from pamphleteering. In 
‘the first book which Orwell published, Down and Out in Paris 
and London—which is undisguised autobiography—there is no 
detachment at all. It is brilliant reporting, wonderfully done; 
but it is no more moving than it is sentimental; it does not 
compel the heart. This is true also of Orwell’s other mainly 
autobiographical books, The Road to Wigan Pier and his 
Spanish War book Homage to Catalonia. Both arouse indig- 
nation; both make one want to argue and ask questions, but 
only in the very last paragraph of the latter, with his return 
to England, did Orwell opem the door and enter the room 
where the artist is alone with the Tragic Sense: 


“ Down here it was still the England I had known in 
childhood; the railway-cuttings smothered in wild flowers, the 
deep meadows where the great shining horses browse ‘and 
meditate, the slow-moving streams bordered by willows, the 
green bosoms of the elms, the larkspurs in the cottage gardens: 
and then the huge peaceful wilderness of outer London, the 
barges on the miry river, the familiar streets, the posters telling 
of cricket matches and Royal weddings, the men in bowle 
hats, the pigeons in Trafalgar Square, the red buses, the bly 
policemen—all sleeping the deep, deep sleep of England, from 
which I sometimes fear we shall never wake till we are jerked 
out of it by the roar of bombs.” 

This foreshadowed Coming Up for Air, which however had 
had another foreshadowing in Orwell’s novel of 1936, Keep 
the Aspidistra Flying. Keep the Aspidistra Flying is an awful, 
madly irritating, weirdly readable tale, written with a knock. 
down force, about an impossible young man called Gordo, 
Comstock, who tries to live, as a poet, outside the money. 
racket. It is remarkable as a study in poverty; not the starva. 
tion poverty of Down and Out, but the shabby-genteel poverty 
in which it is agony to take your girl out for a meal becausg 
an extra sixpence on the bill may mean disaster. This was 
very much a book of England-in-the-Thirties, and this almost 
obsessive feeling of Orwell’s for England, this desperate 
anxiety about what was happening to England, emerges with 
a far greater, smoother power from Coming Up for Air. 

Coming Up for Air appeared in 1939, when Orwell had for 
some time been living quietly in Hertfordshire. Of all the 
books which he had so far written it was the one furthest 
removed from reporting, the most imaginative, the one in 
which the material was most truly worked upon by the 
mysterious and transforming digestive juices of the artist. Itis 
the story of an attempted escape from 1939 to 1913, a work a 
once of passionate informed nostalgia and of revolutionary 
protest. George Bowling, the narrator, an insurance salesman 
in the inner-outer-suburbs, fat, vulgar, lecherous and common- 
place, takes advantage of some unexpected winnings to visit 
Lower Binfield, where he had been brought up. He remember 
the fishing, and the atmosphere of 1913: 

“1913! My God! 1913! The stillness, the green water, 
the rushing of the weir! It'll never come again. 1 don’t mean 
that 1913 will never come again. I mean the feeling inside 
you, the feeling of not being in a hurry and not being frightened, 
the feeling you’ve either had and don’t need to be told about, 
or haven’t had and won't ever have the chance to leam.” 
But Lower Binfield, of course, has been “ built up,” the big 
pool with the bream in it has become the Model Yacht Club; 
the small pool in which as a boy George had seen the great 
carp (“It was almost the length of my arm. It glided acros 
the pool, deep under water, and then became a shadow and 
disappeared under the darker water on the other side. I fel 
as if a sword had gone through me.”)—this pool has become 
a rubbish dump. So there is no fishing for George Bowling 
in 1939, but only the return to the inner-outer suburbs, the 
row with his wife, the “roar of the bombs.” This, Orwel 
says, is what has happened to England; her beauty madea 
rubbish-dump, her people turned afraid and mean; and the 
saying of it is revolutionary. Coming Up for Air is written 
in George Bowling’s style, with a terseness, and even with 
a jauntiness, which is extraordinarily effective, because it cal 
be by turns both lyrical and serious; in none of his othet 
books does Orwell’s special effect, the effect of a mature and 
serious man addressing his equals, come through more strongly. 

By contrast with Coming Up for Air, Animal Farm, in spilt 
of its charm and wit and its great power, seems to me 
bitter, clever—and dead. If it is a satire, it is a satire no 
only upon revolution, but upon all human hopes, by one who 
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had ceased to share them. Did Orwell, when he wrote it 
still possess that sympathy with humanity with which Mr. 
Hopkinson credits him ? Or had he not reached already the position 
of almost complete despair of which Nineteen Eighty Four was the 
product ? ** Power,’’ Orwell wrote in Nineteen Eighty Four, ** is not 
ameans, itisanend. ¢ oes not establish a dictatorship in order 
to safeguard a revolution; one makes the revolution in order to 
safeguard a dictatorship. The object of persecution is persecution. 
The object of torture is torture. The object of power is power.”” 


It is surely obvious that Nineteen Eighty Four marks the last stage 
of a journey, the journey of the political satirist, whose ** gifts were 
an inspired common sense and a power of steady thought,’’ to the 
point at which these gifts were seen not to be enough. In the very 
last stage of his life, Mr. Hopkinson tells us, ** he intended to make 
a complete break from his former polemical, propagandist way of 





writing and to concentrate on the treatment of human relationships. 
He had actually roughed out a story in the new manner, which was 
not destined to be completed.’’ Orwell had an extraordinary power 
of making fresh starts; what masterpiece did we not lose when 
death prevented his returning to what he had, at last, recognised 
as his métier ? 


German Documents 


Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945. Series 
Volume V. (H.M.S.O., 1953. 25s.) 


Tuis is the fifth volume in the fourth series of German Foreign Office 
Documents edited by American, British and French scholars. The 
material it presents relates to a host of smaller European powers, 
to Latin America and to the Middle East, bringing the whole story 
of pre-war diplomacy up to March, 1939, the fatal month of Hitler’s 
occupation of Prague. There is little variety of pattern: the Germans 
are discovered pressing all the smaller democratic powers to abandon 
collective security in favour of neutrality which will, in its turn, 
leave them isolated and therefore, with the possible exception of 
Switzerland, helpless. 


In Poland and South-East Europe German policy is seen to be 
another thing: there Hitler hoped to build up authoritarian régimes 
dependent on himself. This hope was frustrated in Yugoslavia 
when Prince Paul dismissed Stoyadinovié in February, 1939; it is 
amusing to observe with what promptitude the German Minister 
in Belgrade then advised a revolution in policy in order to support 
Croat separatism and thus to weaken the Yugoslav state. 


Together with the Nazi drive for political domination in Eastern 
Europe went an economic offensive upon an unprecedented scale; 
the newly available documents more than justify the most anti-Nazi 
conjectures of pre-war days. It is interesting to find here that the 
notorious German-Roumanian commercial treaty of March 23rd, 
1939, was completed in principle when Wohltat saw King Carol 
over five weeks earlier and the King declared himself ‘‘as favouring 
an extensive reliance on Germany for Roumanian economic develop- 
ment.”” 


The chapter on the Middle East, together with that on the Jewish 
question, reveals the advances made by King Ibn Saud to the Germans, 
and the exploitation of Arab sentiment, facilitated as it was by the 
Nazis’ persecution of the Jews. While Nazis and Arabs united to 
oppose the realization of the Zionists’ aim of a Jewish national home 
in Palestine, Hitler’s diplomacy here was nevertheless curbed by 
his fear of objections from his friend Mussolini. It is curious, in 
view of the anti-Nazi feeling in Switzerland, to find that the Germans 
originally marked the passports of their Jews with a J. three centi- 
metres high to please the Swiss authorities: the latter were alarmed 
by the exodus of Austrian Jews after the Anschluss and wished to be 
able to refuse them entry into Switzerland. 


Although there are two more volumes to come in order to bring 
us up to the outbreak of war, it is this fifth volume in Series D which 
marks the essential break between Hitler and the heirs of Pilsudski. 
After nearly six months of playing upon Poland’s Ukrainian 
susceptibilities by insisting upon the policy of ‘*‘ Hands off Ruthenia’’ 
for everyone but himself, in March, 1939, Hitler agreed to the 
Magyar annexation of that region and thus to the common frentier 
with Hungary for which the Poles had been feverishly pleading. 
Simultaneously, however, he vetoed Polish interference in Slovakia, 
which he put under German protection. And a few days later, 
on March 23rd, he seized the Memel Territory from Lithuania which 
was like Scotland to the Poles. Danzig and the Corridor were 
Clearly the next thing, and indeed the directive for the German 
attack upon Poland was dated April 3rd. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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At first 


out of sheer loyalty to the last, we made her time as difficult 


** She looks strict, 1 am sure we shan’t like her.”’ 


as we could. But one day after we had been especially bad, 
I passed her bedroom door and heard her crying inside. It 
truly surprised me that a grown up person could cry like a 
child. The memory of these tears haunt me still. . . . She 


stayed with us three years . . . they were certainly the happiest 


years of my childhood. She was a born teacher and taught 
us not only how to learn but much more important, how to 
M. W.S. 


work,”” 
We who are engaged in helping others, especially 
lonely, helpless folk, are often confronted by tears. 
But the tears are not always caused by self pity, or 
anxiety or an over-wrought state of mind. Some- 
times they are tears of pure joy. Although it may 
take years to overcome all the problems of one 
applicant, another may have her future settled 
almost in a stroke of the pen—a home, a reason- 
able income and freedom from the anxieties of old 


age and poor health. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
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Poetry of Stress 


A Hopkins Reader. Selected and with an Introduction by John 
Pick. (Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford University Press. 21s.) 


Selected Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited with an Intro- 
duction and Notes by James Reeves. (Heinemann. 6s.) 


Now that we have acclaimed the restoration of the Brownings, and 
the biographers, with a flourish of trumpets, have returned to 
barracks, there are signs that another Victorian claims wider appre- 
ciation. It is true that Hopkins hardly needs such militant supporters: 
four volumes of his letters and papers appeared in the ‘thirties and 
were soon out of print, and he has continued to occupy the anthologist, 
critic and editor. Mr. Leavis maintained, years ago, that Hopkins 
was the greatest poet of his age, while Mr. Gardner, in his two-volume 
study, has declared that ‘‘after an intensive reading of Hopkins, 
most other English poetry seems outwardly facile and in varying 
degrees inadequate.’’ Today, however, when we are presented with 
a Hopkins Reader and the first popular selection of his poems, it 
seems time to assess him more generally. 


He is not a Victorian. That, at least, is our immediate response. 
He was born in 1844 and died in 1889, but he shows in his life no 
self-conscious Victorian piety, and he shows in his work no trace of the 
histrionics or maudlin sensibility which were sometimes evident in 
Tennyson. He would not tolerate literary padding, he deplored 
mere technical virtuosity, innovation devoid of feeling. He was a 
lover of language and passionately sincere. 

He believed in using the language of everyday, but he enriched it 
with words some of which he coined himself, some of which he took 
from Anglo-Saxon, ‘‘a vastly superior thing to what we have now. 
...» It makes one weep to think what English might have been.’’ 
Hopkins’ devotion to language we find in his diaries, meticulously 
kept: ‘‘Note that the beaded oar, dripping, powders or sows the 
smooth with dry silver drops. . . . Notes for poetry. Feathery 
rows of young corn. Ruddy, furred and branchy tops of the elms 
backed by rolling cloud.’’ Then, significantly: ** Addis says that my 
arguments are coloured and lose their value by personal feeling. 
This ought to be repressed.’’ The method is Flaubertian; the 
struggle recalls Flaubert’s dictum: *‘Art should rise above personal 
affections and nervous susceptibilities. It is time to give it the 
precision of a physical science’’; and as Flaubert strove to discipline 
his romanticism, so Hopkins fought to impose precision upon his 
poetry and to maintain a Jesuit austerity in his life. 

It is idle (and the more so as there remain unpublished papers) to 
discuss the wisdom of Hopkins’ ordination; but, as we judge from the 
available facts, we can only share Mr. Reeves’ opinion that renuncia- 
tion and privation crippled his genius. In his dedicated life he felt 
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AUGUST 28, 1953 
himself forbidden to write poetry ; and when, in time, there came 
encouragement, his inspiration failed. 

. . . birds build—but not I build; no, but strain, 

Time’s eunuch, and not build one work that wakes. 

Mine, O thou lord of life, send my roots rain. 
It was, paradoxically, in this very barrenness, this last grieving 
before God, in the final admission of failure that he touched the 
depth of his feeling and the height of his poetry. 

On Hopkins’ death many of his letters were destroyed. It is a 
task of literary justice to publish what is left. Meanwhile, Hopkins’ 
latest editors have done general good service. They present him with 
discretion and insight; and they remind us, even by showing us 
Hopkins in little, that he remains the profoundest poet of his age: 
that his technical triumphs are triumphs of the spirit. 

JOANNA RICHARDSON, 


The Course of Architecture 


European Architecture in the Twentieth Century. 
Arnold Whittick. (Crosby Lockwood. £2 2s.) 


Tus book is the second of a series of three volumes which will 
together form Mr. Whittick’s complete survey of architecture in the 
first half of this century. It forms, therefore, part of a really major 
work and, moreover, one that has not been attempted elsewhere, 
Although such a book cannot deal in any technical way with plan- 
ning, structure or the use of materials, it will be a useful summary or 
album for the architect to have upon his shelves ; for the layman— 
for whom presumably it is intended—it will be a valuable guide ; it 
will remind him of the variety and quantity of building in this 
century, and of the multiplicity of problems that have had to be solved. 
It may also tell the layman that European and American architecture 
has, in a confused and disturbed epoch, been trying to follow a charted 
course ; in the event the course has proved erratic, but it has at least 
had an objective. This, in brief terms, has been to exploit the poten- 
tialities of the age, new techniques of building, new materials, etc., 
to meet adequately new social requirements—domestic, educational, 
medical, industrial and so on. 


That, of course, is more or less what architecture has been trying 
to do since primitive man made his first hut, but today the problems 
and the potential solutions rain upon us in such a bewildering way 
that architecture—like many other things—has assumed a different 
order of complexity. It is hardly surprising that the architect has 
done little more than hope that a correct technical answer would, 
somehow or other, throw up an aesthetic answer too. All this may 
explain the layman’s bewilderment in the face of the Modern Move- 
ment ; it may also show why Mr. Whittick’s task is such a hard one. 
I suspect that it is even harder than he has yet realised. To understand 
the architecture of an age one has to understand so much besides the 
architecture. 

In his first volume—covering the earlier part of the century—the 
author felt able to consider architecture gua architecture, analysing 
together groups of buildings designed for diverse purposes. This was, 
even then, a questionable method and in the period now under 
review, 1924—33, it has been abandoned, the author recognising that 
each type—house, school, factory, theatre, etc.—is a separate and 
indeed highly specialised problem. Even now, one wonders whether 
the author has quite grasped the full implications of the technical 
and social! revolution in the dawn of which we live. He still seems 
to regard architecture as a series of exercises in style by a series of 
individuals, to see modern structure as just one more style that the 
architect may or may not elect to use. One might as well analyse 
the motor industry on the basis of a series of isolated works by 
master coach-builders. 

In the present period of transition Mr. Whittick might justify him- 
self, but he has failed, I think, to emphasise fully the inevitability of 
the Modern Movement as a product of social and technical factors 
outside the architect’s control. To take two examples : the gentle- 
man in a closed profession—on the analogy of law or medicine—is 
something that no longer works in an industrialised and socialised 
society ; Mr. Whittick must deal with this in his next volume. 
Again, he is surprised because office buildings are more traditional 
in their design than churches, which deal with ancient ritual ; any 
architecture can provide in its own way spaces for ritual ; bankers and 
insurance brokers. have a bigger stake in the old order than the 
clergy. It is in failing to link his architectural philosophy with such 
facts that the author becomes naive. He sees modern techniques as 
something architects can use if they like, whereas in fact they prodtce 
a new kind of architect. All this is perhaps because the author |: 
self is a man of compromise, lacking conviction and passion, w-!- 
coming such impossibilities as ** a very happy wedding of modern 
with traditional ’’ or the ‘* just balance as the true secret."’ He 
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would, one gathers, advocate dignity in elevations and: logic in plan- 
ning ; 1 wonder if he understands me when I say that what is needed 
is dignity in planning and logic in elevations .. . and yet it is some- 

in that difference between us that there lies the dynamic of a 
pew architecture. 

The omission of the more architectural aspects of town-planning 
is, I feel, an error, but otherwise the author has done a thorough job. 
His facts are well ordered and his writing clear and graceful. There 
are almost enough plans; contrary to a common view these are 
always fascinating to a layman—even if sections are sometimes 
difficult for him—and are, of course, essential to the understanding 
of a building. There are many hundreds of excellent photographs. 
For what the book provides it is not expensive. 

R. FURNEAUX JORDAN. 


The Insatiable Speculator 


Marlowe and the Early Shakespeare. By F. P. Wilson. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue difficulty with Marlowe is that he does not yield much to research 
and remains a highly enigmatic figure. One may approach him 
cautiously, as Professor Wilson does, in the Clark Lectures delivered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the Lent Term of 1951, as an 
impersonal dramatist, a master of Elizabethan stagecraft, who does 
not reveal himself in his works. Or one can see him, with Professor 
Una Ellis-Fermor and Dr. Kocher, as a subjective writer using the 
drama as a vehicle for covert gibes at the orthodoxies of his age—an 
approach, Professor Wilson complains, which does less than justice 
to his dramatic powers. In a sense, we know too much about 
Marlowe, and too little. From academic, police and secret service 
records, and the scandalised reports of his contemporaries, we know 
far more about him than we do about Shakespeare. _ On the other 
hand, much of his work has come down to us in fragmentary texts, 
and we assume them to have been mangled by theatrical hacks. 
But it is also possible to attribute this fragmentariness both to 
Marlowe’s manner of working and to the character of the man him- 
self—‘‘ morbid and tormented by the soif de I’impossible,’’ as 
Professor Praz has written. 


“Professor Wilson, however, refuses to be drawn into such con- 
siderations in his brief summary of Marlowe’s life and opinions. 
But the problem is such a fascinating one and what Marlovian 
research of the last twenty-five years has revealed is so tantalising, 
that one wonders whether the best way of dealing with him is to turn 
aside with Matthew Arneld’s exclamation about the Romantics : 
** What a set! What a world!’’ After all, this was Marlowe’s 
world and in both his life and his work he reveals himself as in many 
ways a typical Renaissance figure. 

His relationship to Shakespeare is confined here principally to a 
discussion of the chronology of the early history plays, and it is 
emphasised that if King John is to be assigned to a date round about 
1590, then ** we shall have completely to revise our ideas about 
Shakespeare’s relationship to Marlowe and to other contempo- 
raries.”” But even at the beginning of his career, Shakespeare is 
occupied with problems of order and degree, and the disastrous con- 
sequences which follow when they are broken down. In com- 
parison, Marlowe is an anarchist, an insatiable speculator like his 
own Faustus, for whom ‘‘ peril is the chiefest way to happiness.”’ 
It is not surprising that such a man should have been stabbed in a 
tavern, whether by accident or design; nor is it surprising that 
Shakespeare should have lived to be the master of New Place, com- 
memorated by a bust in his parish church. PHILIP HENDERSON. 


New Novels 


Too Late the Phalarope. By Alan Paton. (Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
The Rebels. By Henry Treece. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
The Hate Merchant. By Niven Busch. (W. H. Allen. 12s. 6d.) 


PIETER VAN VLAANDEREN, police Lieutenant—a war hero (albeit in 
the Englishmen’s war), a Rugby star—idolised by the little com- 
munity of Venterspan, is driven by his wife’s inadequacy to make 
fumbling love to a native girl and, under the Immorality Laws of 
South Africa, destroys himself and his family. This is the burden 
of Mr. Paton’s lament. The story is told in the words and through 
the eyes of Pieter’s Aunt Sophie. This self-imposed limitation 
deprives Mr. Paton of the possibility of setting the local size of the 
incident against a broader perspective and accounts for a deal of 
the unsatisfactoriness of the successor to Cry, The Beloved Country. 
For the author’s natural powers break only fitfully through the 
muffling, repetitive language ; the mannerisms, largely controlled in 
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the earlier book, have taken command. The story is never given the 
chance to swell into a tragedy of universal implications. 

Not that Too Late the Phalarope is altogether a failure. The drum- 
beat of inevitability~sounds impressively through its pages. The 
crescendo of the police-station interrogation is handled with fine 
economy and bitter force. But it comes close to being the climax of 
a tract; and Mr. Paton is too good a novelist to be content with a 
prize for propaganda, however praiseworthy the cause. Because we 
are only shown van Vlaanderen in one dimension it is difficult to 
accept him or his motivations ; and he is backed by even fainter, 
flatter characters who contribute little to our feel of the man. The 
use of a bird symbol—the Phalarope of the obscure title—to pull the 
narrative up on to another level of experience is too contrived to 
succeed. Pieter van Vlaanderen stubbornly remains a provincial 
policeman who gets into trouble. When is a Boer not a bore? 
Probably in Mr. Paton’s next novel. 

With The Rebels we return with a thump to the nineteenth century 
and the English family saga. Mr. Treece writes well and his manage- 
ment of the first person narrative developed by different members 
of a family to build up a rounded picture, is highly skilled. The 
Fishers are working steadily towards respectability in the Black 
Country of the 1880s and ’90s; Elijah and Tom, each with his own 
kind of strength, are well contrasted, and the central narrative of 
their sister Susan achieves at times a characterisation which is almost 
contrapuntal in its depths and delicacy. The background of clay 
and shanties, bull-terriers and fist fights is clearly drawn. And yet— 
and yet I found myself missing the fire and poetry of Mr. Treece’s 
first novel. Perhaps it’s just that Ancient Britain is more stimulating 
than nineteenth-century Darlaston. Perhaps I’m allergic to iron- 
masters. The fact remains that while admiring Mr. Treece’s evident 
skill, I stayed outside this novel, looking at it, whereas I inhabited 
The Dark Island. 

The Hate Merchant, which recounts the rise and fall of a phoney 
American preacher trading on race-hatred, is that kind of meaty, 
glossy, story in the American style which one casts for a film as one 
goes along. Mr. Busch, the cover proclaims, is also the author of 
Duel in the Sun which, as a film, won some notoriety (and was I 
remember, very funny in a blood-drenched sort of way) and had a 
trade nickname : Lust in the Dust. There’s not so much lust in this 
one, just a bit here and there, including a particularly unpleasant 
scene in a motor-car. Gaspar D. Splane with his ** immense, 
sinister power *’ and his ‘‘hawklike, handsome face’’ never comes 
alive ; but Spencer Tracy would do him very well. The acolytes he 
picks up along the way, Pros, the newspaper man turned publicity 
merchant, Doc Clouny, Ma Kinderwall—whose Sunshine Mission 
provides him with his first platform—these are more real ; and they 
will all give work to good character actors. Let us be clear: the 
theme with which Mr. Busch is dealing is an important one. It’s the 
It Can’t Happen Here theme. Mr. Robert Penn Warren in All the 
King’s Men demonstrated that it could be handled with great read- 
ability and, at the same time, great honesty. But Mr. Busch has 
only the theme and the readability ; he doesn’t really find out what 
creates Gaspar D. Splanes nor does he find out—in more than a 
parochial way—what the effect is. The feeling of a film treatment 
with its inevitable superficiality and half-life is omnipresent. Anyway 
I look forward to seeing Spencer Tracy in the part. Or might it be 
Broderick Crawford ? JOHN METCALF. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


A DECLINE in speculative activity on Wall 
Street, combined with the strike movement 
among the electricians in this country, has 
been enough to cast something of a shadow 
over the cheerfulness that was in evidence on 
the London Stock Exchange last week. All 
the same, there is no disposition to take the 
setback too tragically. In fact, the first 
reaction of the dealers to signs of selling was 
one of mild rejoicing at the opportunity to 
acquire some stock to add to their depleted 
books. 

The Wall Street position is by no means 
clear. New low levels for the year have been 
established in some stocks there, but there is 
little to suggest that we are on the threshold 
of a major recession. There are already 
signs of a rallying movement, and it would 
be premature to come to any definite con- 
clusion as to the outlook. 

Activity in markets here continues to be 
concentrated mainly on speculative counters, 


but there is still no sign of major selling of 


the leading equities. Meanwhile there are 
hopes of further relaxations in the dividend 
policies of individual companies, and in- 
vestors who hold shares with large margins 
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between earnings and dividends can look 
forward to some improvement in _ their 
incomes. 


We now have an authoritative dividend 
forecast from the British Motor Corporation. 
The rate for the year is to be 104 per cent. 
This is rather a disappointment for those 
who were hoping for 12 per cent., but the 
outlook for the motor industry in this 
country is still sound, and the shares should 
prove worth holding. 


Mr. Wolfson Reports 

The full report of Great Universal Stores, 
issued this week, amply bears out the indica- 
tions noted last month of a sharp improve- 
ment in the Group’s liquid position. In fact, 
the consolidated accounts show that bank 
overdrafts in this country that last year 
totalled nearly £6m. have been completely 
repaid. This in itself is a sign of outstanding 
progress. Bank indebtedness in Canada has 
increased slightly, but altogether there is an 
increase in net current assets of close on £4m. 

As the preliminary figures suggested, the 
Ordinary dividend of 50 per cent. is covered 
four times by earnings. An additional point 
to bear in mind is that the group’s provision 
for Excess Profits Levy absorbs the equiva- 
lent of a dividend of over 100 per cent., which 
opens up a prospect of tremendously 
increased earning power when the levy comes 
to an end next December. 

In his statement with the accounts Mr. 
Isaac Wolfson, the chairman, makes an 
important reference to his plans for further 
activities in North America. He says : 

** As you well know the Group has, over 
the past twenty years, carried out a most 
successful policy of expansion in the U.K. 
It is my firm opinion that a great opportunity 
now exists to build up a complementary and 
perhaps larger business in Canada and in the 
U.S., based upon our proven trading methods 
in this country, but coupled with resident 
management with full knowledge of local 
conditions. I feel that this is of such impor- 
tance that I intend to devote a larger part of 
my time to this project to ensure the degree 
of development that I have in mind.’”’ 

Four weeks ago ‘* Gussies ’’ Ordinary 
stood at 30s. 3d. cum the final of Is. net. 
Now they are 37s. 6d. ex, at which they offer 
a yield of 6.6 per cent. I donot foresee a 
repetition of that sharp rise in the coming 
four weeks, but for the longer term I think 
they still have great possibilities. 


Dubilier Condenser 

After reaching the bumper figure of 
£213,964 in 1948 the trading profits of 
Dubilier Condenser Company (1925) for the 
next two years were at a much lower level, 
and they did not recover to the 1948 order 
of magnitude until 1951, when they touched 
£214,750. Then last year the directors 
astonished the market by reporting a figure 
over £400,000. The latest report shows that 
in spite of increased competition, necessitat- 
ing a reduction in selling prices, this position 
has been more than held. Taxation is 
heavier, though, and the net balance avail- 
able for the Ordinary is slightly lower. 

In each of the last three years the directors 
have distributed a larger amount in dividends, 
but the latest payment of 25 per cent. (on a 
capital increased by a bonus issue) still 
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absorbs less than a quarter of net earnj 
and there is clearly room for further increases 
in the distribution as time goes by, provided 
trading conditions do not deteriorate, 
Dubilier is closely connected with the radig 
industry, and the competition in this field jg 
exceedingly keen. In order to maintain 
efficiency large sums will have to be ploughed 
back in the form of development and re. 
search. The possibilities of growth are good, 
however, while at the present price of 3s. 6d, 
the shares yield 7 per cent. A fair return, 
Australian Merchants’ Prospects 

Such relaxation of the Australian import 
restrictions as has taken place to date has 
not been as liberal as many manufacturers 
in this country would have liked, but it has 
significantly improved the outlook for the 
specialist firms engaged in the export 
business here. One concern with a good 
record in this field is Tozer Kemsley and 
Milbourn (Holdings). This company oper- 
ates as a confirming house, paying for 
supplies, arranging shipment, insurance and 
finance, and granting credit to customers 
overseas, and charging a commission for its 
services. It is particularly associated with 
the business of exporting cars to Australia, 

Since it was made public in 1948 the 
company had built up a fine dividend record, 
For each of the past two years it has paid 
20 per cent. as a straight dividend, plus a 
special bonus of 5 per cent. On each of these 
occasions the chairman has warned share- 
holders not to expect a repetition of the 
special amount, but the fact that it was forth- 
coming this year, after the comparatively 
unfavourable results then reported, suggests 
that the new warning need not cause too 
much alarm and despondency. 

To be on the safe side it would be best to 
take the chairman’s warning into account in 
working out the yield. With the £1 shares 
at 41s. 6d., as they are at present, the straight 
20 per cent. offers a return of 9.6 per cent. 
The repetition of the bonus would make it 
12 per cent. 

Wolverhampton Metal Bonus 

Another company has recently declared a 
bonus in addition to its dividend and left 
shareholders in some doubt about whether 
it will be repeated next year. This is Wolver- 
hampton Metal Company, copper smelters 
and refiners, scrap dealers, andso on. Among 
its activities is the salvaging of the Warspite. 
The board has recently announced the 
payment of a dividend of 224 per cent. on 
the Ordinary capital as increased by a 
100 per cent. scrip bonus. The previous year 
45 per cent. was paid on the old capital, so 
the amount payable as dividend is not 
altered. In addition, though, there is a 
Jubilee Bonus of 5 per cent. The company 
was incorporated in 1903, and to mark the 
fiftieth year the directors have given the 
employees a special Jubilee Benefit. In view 
of this, says the chairman, they feel that the 
shareholders should also have a little extra. 

There is no other indication as to the 
likelihood of a repetition of this item next 
year. It is noticeable, however, that the 
company has a progressive record in the 
matter of distributions. Moreover, earnings 
on the one-class capital are reported at 
nearly 90 per cent., and reserves in the con- 
solidated balance sheet exceed the issued 
capital even after the 100 per cent. issue. 
Not counting the bonus, the yield at the 
lateyt price of 18s. 3d. is 6.1 per cent 
prospect of growth is not to be ignored. 
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